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Hallmarks of Democratic Education 


“THE PRACTICE OF DEMOCRATIC PRIN- 

CIPLES IN THE ORGANIZATION OF 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS AMONG 
BOTH YOUTH AND ADULTS ...CAN 
GIVE PRACTICAL EXPRESSION TO 
OUR DEFENSE AIMS”? 


THE United States is resolved to make 
) itself strong: In order to be prepared 
(1) to resist aggression, (2) to help de- 
feat the dictators, and (3) thus to insure 
our democratic freedoms. These de- 
Sfense aims are activating principles 
S which should determine the means we 
fuse as well as the particular ends we 

seek. Especially do our beliefs about 
democracy lie at the heart of our effort. 
| What are these beliefs, and how are they 
preflected in the organization of our edu- 
Peational programs? 

These are the hallmarks of democratic 
education as so well stated by the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission in its pub- 
lication, Learning the Ways of Democ- 
racy: 

F 1. Democratic education has as its 
central purpose the welfare of all the 

F people. 

. 2. Democratic education seeks to pro- 
vide equal opportunity for all, regard- 
less of intelligence, race, religion, social 
status, economic condition, or vocational 
plans. 

8. Democratic education respects the 
basic civil liberties in practice and clari- 
fies their meaning through study. 


1From the October 1940 issue of ScHoo. LIFs. 
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4, Democratic education is concerned 
for the maintenance of those economic, 
political, and social conditions which 
are necessary for the enjoyment of 
liberty. 

5. Democratic education guarantees 
to all the members of the community the 
right to share in determining the pur- 
poses and policies of education. 

6. Democratic education uses demo- 
cratic methods, in classroom, adminis- 
tration, and student activities. 

7. Democratic education makes effi- 
cient use of personnel, teaching respect 
for competence in positions of responsi; 
bility. 

8. Democratic education teaches 
through experience that every privilege 
entails a corresponding duty, every au- 
thority a responsibility, every respon- 
sibility an accounting to the group which 
granted the privilege or authority. 

9. Democratic education demonstrates 
that far-reaching changes, of both poli- 
tics and procedures, can be carried out 
in orderly and peaceful fashion. 

10. Democratic education liberates 
and uses the intelligence of all. 
11. Democratic education 
citizens with the materials and knowl- 

edge needed for democratic efficiency. 

12. Democratic education promotes 
loyalty to democracy by stressing posi- 
tive understanding and by summoning 
youth to service in a great cause. 

Accepting these criteria of democratic 
education, our school programs must 


equips 


present the significance of our demo- 
cratic heritage, must make clear our 
rights and our responsibilities as citizens, 
must develop an understanding of the 
social, economic, and political problems 
we face as a people. Important also is 
it that in the organization of the schools 
we practice the democratic principles we 
profess. 

As to teaching methods this means 
participation of students in planning, 
executing, and evaluating group proj- 
ects; in practicing free inquiry and dis- 
cussion; in assuming responsibility for 
curricular and extracurricular activities. 


Teachers Should Share 


As to administrative organization this 
means that teachers should have a share 
in developing educational policies. 
Democracy cannot be taught in the 
classroom if it be denied in the princi- 
pal’s or superintendent’s office. Nor can 
democracy in school organization be de- 
veloped by formula. For in the last 
analysis, democracy is a spirit, an atti- 
tude toward other human beings which 
is based on a respect for human person- 
ality and a belief in human intelligence. 
When school administration is infused 
with this spirit, it will find expression 
in school practice. Without it, no 
amount of organizational machinery 
will avail. 


S. Commissioner of Education. 
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Importance of Education for 
F amily Lite at Various 
School Levels 


by Bess Goodvkoontz 


Assistant United States Commissioner of Education 






magazines published what it 
= claimed was a quotation from 
a professor’s lecture on the critical 
points of human life. Seven 
named—infancy, childhood, 
cence, youth, early adulthood, middle 
age, and senescence. The editor’s cap- 
tion over the paragraph was “Other- 
wise Life Is Easy.” 

We hope that readers of the joint 
Committee’s report on Family Living 
and Our Schools will get a similar im- 
pression about the seriousness of home 
living problems at each of these critical 
ages, and especially about the impor- 
tance of education for meeting these 
problems at each age. Through its 
thinking and working together, the 
Committee arrived at fairly unanimous 
beliefs about some of these matters. In 
order to state them briefly, I shall enu- 


adoles- 


xk Recently one of our funnier 


were 


merate them—four of them—as theses 
and shall try to summarize how we have 
come to think about them. 


The Quality of Family Living Is a Matter 
of National Importance 


Society has created many social in- 
stitutions which influence or control in- 
dividuals or otherwise affect their devel- 
opment and reactions, but the home gets 
its chance first and in most cases keeps 
Patterns of thinking and 
acting and feeling are set in their first 
molds here. 

From food habits to ethical concepts, 
the family’s influence determines how 


it longest. 


individuals will react, not only in early 
life but throughout life, save as later in- 
fluences may modify these strong, early 

And they are tremendously 
I know an adult who as a child 


patterns. 
st rong. 


learned to dislike and avoid tomatoes. 











Joint Committee Report 


This article—Importance of Education 
for Family Life at Various School Levels— 
is based upon the recently published re. 
port entitled “Family Living and Our 
Schools.” 

The study and recently published report 
are the work of the Joint Committee on 
Curriculum Aspects of Education for Home 
and Family Living of the Department of 
Home Economics of the National Educa- 


















tion Association and the Society for Cur- 
riculum Study. Because of his belief in 
the need for such a study as was proposed, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education, John 
W. Studebaker, made available to the Com. 
mittee the resources of the U. S. Office of 
Education. In this way the Office served 
as one of the three sponsoring agencies. 
The paper presented here was given by 
Miss Goodykoontz before the joint session 
of the Department of Home Economics of 


the National Education Association and ? 


the Society for Curriculum Study, at At- 
lantic City, February 22, 1941. She and 
Beulah Coon, Agent, Studies and Research, 
Home Economics Service, Office of Educa- 
tion, were cochairmen of the committee. 








His family encouraged individual food 
preferences. Now modern life seems to 
revolve around the tomato; meals begin} 
and end with them. This man’s doctor 
advises tomatoes, and he eats his share, 
But during a business conference at} 
lunch time, when he is really concerned ; 
about something, he is apt to find that 
while his mind was busy he has neatly 
laid his tomatoes off beside the lettuce. 





Under stress the old habits and atti- 
tudes break through. And so with more 
important things than tomatoes. Those 
habits and attitudes learned in the fam- 
ily dominate later life—the family’ 
health habits, its interests, attitudes 
toward neighbors, likes and dislikes. 

In a very real sense, then, we have a 
Nation of individuals whom homes have 
made — wise and foolish, 
friendly and shy, brave and hesitant, 
generous and selfish, kind and cruel, 
healthy and ill, industrious and lazy, 
responsible and thoughtless, affection- 


: 


persons 


ate and cold, law abiding and irrespon-f 
sible, happy and discontented. All of 
them together make up communities,| 
and they in turn make the Nation. 
The Nation’s characteristics are a com- 
posite of what homes have started. 

; 
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It seems a long reach from the homes 
next door to the Nation’s nerve cen- 
ters, but to see how the connection is 
made, we might examine a national 
characteristic or Take, for ex- 
ample, the characteristic that visiting 
They 
say we are a lawbreakers. 
Our laws are probably as considerate 
of the rights and wishes of individuals 
as are those of any nation on earth. 
We go where we please, when we please. 
We decide what work we will do, with 
a freedom not found in most other 
countries, and we resent any infraction 
of what we consider our personal 
rights. We say pretty much what we 
please, about persons, events, or na- 


two. 


foreigners often comment on. 
nation of 


tional policies. But liberal as are our 
laws concerning individual action, we 
resent and resist restraints, break laws 
and insult This attitude 
toward authority is a matter of na- 


where, if not in 


authority. 


tional concern. But 
the family, do children get their atti- 
tudes toward authority? Do they there 
learn to respect it or to laugh at it; 
to cooperate with it or to thwart it; 
and when in a position to do so, to 
exercise it wisely or autocratically ? 

Or take another national problem: 
How effective are we in the use of dem- 
ocratic practices? No country on earth 
talks more about democracy; no coun- 
try on earth is more dependent for its 
existence on the rightness of its demo- 
cratic beliefs and the efficiency of its 
democratic 
beliefs and practices do not just grow. 
As Lawrence K. Frank says: 


practices. But of course 


Too often in our thinking democracy and 
democratic society are limited to questions of 
voting and Government, of 
freedom of action, speech, and belief. We 
must make a real effort to recall that the 
democratic faith is primarily an affirmation 


representat ive 


of the value and importance of the unique 
individual personality, to be recognized and 
activity of life. 

If we earnestly desire a democratic social 


conserved in every 


order, it is clear that each individual, in 


accordance with his needs and capacities, 


must participate in the tasks of achieving 


) that social order, cooperating in the endless 


effort for the common good. Moreover, if 


we are to meet these social tasks and at- 
tain the fulfillment of our 
group needs and aspirations, we must bring 
our group intelligence to bear upon the mul- 
titudinous activities that need to be carried 


individual and 
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on effectively and coordinated to the common 
social good. 

Again, where, if not in the family, 
do the beginnings of democratic beliefs 
and practices take place? Where do 
children learn to recognize the right of 
each person to share in decisions, and 
the responsibilities of each to carry out 
the decisions made? As families go, 
so far as democratic practices are con- 
cerned, so will go the Nation. It is 
evident then that we cannot overem- 
phasize the importance of home and 
family life today. The quality of 
family living is now more than ever 
a matter of national importance. 


At Each Stage of a Person’s Life There Are 
Important Problems of Family Living 


It is easy for adults to enumerate 
problems ‘and experiences of family 
living which are important at their 
own stage of adulthood. Making a 
home, supporting it, having and car- 
ing for children, keeping the family 
fed and clothed and housed, looking 
out for its health, its recreation, its 
social and religious life, budgeting both 
time and money, developing the fam- 
ily’s place in the community, all these 
things make up the more than full- 
time job of keeping a normal family 
running. It is only natural that, with 
all these skills to be learned, problems 
to be thought out, difficulties to be 
solved, adults have developed for them- 
selves a great variety of ways of getting 
together on their mutual concerns. 
Parent education, parent study groups, 
family life centers and clinics have all 
grown up for this purpose. Naturally, 
thoughtful persons have said, “We 
should not have had so much trouble 
as parents, had we known something 
about our job. Why can’t young 
people who are about to have families 
of their own have some appropriate 
preparation?” And so preparental edu- 
cation followed, and quickly spread 
throughout secondary schools, youth 
organizations, and to some extent in 
the colleges. 

But more recently there has been a 
change in our point of view about the 
age at which education for home living 
problems is valuable. We now believe 
that since an individual is a member of 
a family from infancy on through life 


to old age, he must inevitably have 
responsibilities and possibly problems 
in meeting those responsibilitiés, or in 
making the most of his opportunities, 
all through the course of his life. The 
need for some consideration of what 
these responsibilities and problems are 
at each stage, or age, then is obvious. 
What to do about them is not, unfor- 
tunately, so obvious. : 
We can imagine that some of the 
readers of this committee report oa 
family living will be puzzled when they 
see a chapter on elementary schools. 
“What do elementary schools have to 
do with home and family life?” they 
will say. “Certainly that is too early 
to be thinking about home responsibili- 
ties.” “Not at all,” says the committee. 
“Home life participation starts with the 
young child and, happily, lasts on as 
long as life. During that span, any 
individual has a variety of family re- 
lationships. At one time, for example, 
a person may be a wife, a mother, a 
grandmother, an aunt, a sister. Being 
a parent is only one, though an impor- 
tant one, of these relationships; there- 
fore “parent education” is only a part 
of a larger program of education for 
home living. In this, all ages and all 
persons can be represented, for there 
are important problems of family liv- 
ing at each stage along life’s way. 


The School Must Concern Itself With These 
Problems at Each School Level 


This thesis should be acceptable if 
we agree to that principle of curricu- 
lum-making which says that the 
school’s program should be made up of 
the experiences which are important 
and which have immediate values for 
pupils. This is no new principle for 
curriculum workers. In Colonial days 
schools were established for little chil- 
dren to learn to read so that they could 
read the Bible and thus “outwit that 
old deluder Satan.” Thus learning to 
read had an immediate purpose. Later, 
history was added to the curriculum 
so that the new landholders who were 
going to vote at the town meeting 
would know enough about the Colo- 
nial background to participate wisely 
in decisions. History was not aca- 
demic; it had an immediate use. And 
so with other and more recent curricu- 
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lum additions—health education, con- 
sumer education, home economics, con- 
servation, civics—each must claim its 
place by proof of immediate as well 
as long-time values. 

Education for home and family life 
can do this at each school level; for no 
part of an individual’s life presents 
more important problems than those 
related to his home and his family 
group, and in no part is there the 
possibility of more prompt and _ suc- 
cessful application of what one has 
learned. 

This is not to say that 
schoo]s will take on a relatively new 
responsibility and relieve the homes of 
what they heretofore have done. Nei- 
ther does it mean that, as is often 
charged, schools are reaching out for 
authority not really theirs. Homes 
will always do more than schools pos- 
sibly can do to develop attitudes, es- 
tablish habits, and teach the skills re- 
quired for happy, successful home 
adjustment. No; it does not mean that 
schools will take over the job. It does 
mean that schools will cooperate with 
homes and other agencies interested in 
better home life. 

For one thing it means that schools 
will stop such of their practices as con- 
flict with or destroy home life. Con- 
sider, for example, the family down the 
street. Big brother goes to high school 
at 8 o’clock; sister-goes to junior high 
at 8:30; junior goes to elementary 
school at 9; father goes to work at 
9:15. Problem: When does the family 
eat breakfast ? 

Or consider the case of a young girl 
whose mother wants her to learn to play 
the piano. Her father has bought the 
piano on time. Her school asks her to 
join the Girl Scouts, to’ belong to at 
least one activity group, to sing in the 
glee club, and to bring home nightly 
assignments. Problem: What chance 
has the piano? 

These illustrations show that schools 
will need to examine their practices to 
see what to stop doing as well as what 
to begin doing. They will also need to 
find ways of discovering the hopes and 
purposes of the families which make up 
their constituency, so that they can co- 
operate intelligently and helpfully in 
those purposes. These activities, as well 


now the 


as new units in the course of study will 
be necessary if schools are to concern 
themselves at each school level with the 
home living needs of their students. 


The Whole School Program Can Contribute 
to the Purposes of Education for Home 
and Family Life 


The natural thing to do, or at least 
the first thing we usually do when we 
discern a new set of values or some new 
purposes for the school to emphasize, 
is to develop a new course of study. 
Our curriculum has grown by accretion 
at all levels and in all fields until now 
suggestions for new courses meet re- 
sistance. But new courses on phases of 
home living will need to be established 
in schools throughout the country if this 
task is to be accomplished. In the high 
schools, in the colleges, in adult schools, 
courses such as those illustrated in the 
report will, the committee hopes, de- 
velop and flourish. But further, and 
the committee thinks this is fully as 
important, throughout existing courses 
there should be found many opportuni- 
ties for consideration of home living 
problems. 

This has always been true in home- 
making classes. Besides the full course 
on home living problems, other courses 
on foods, clothing, housing, have found 
frequent opportunity to develop the in- 
formation and motivate the skills essen- 
tial for richer, more successful home 
living. The experience and example of 
home economics should be useful to 
teachers in many other fields. Teachers 
of biology, of chemistry, of literature, 
of social problems, of music, of art, of 
mathematics, and of all other fields 
should be able to find ways of using 
their specialized fields to help to answer 
the home problems and enrich the home 
experiences of their students. This is as 
true for elementary schools as for sec- 
No field, 
so far as the committee sees, is unre- 
lated to the problems and unobligated 
for helping in their solution. 

But courses and classrooms are not 
all, as the report tries to show. What- 
ever else there is that rounds out the 


ondary schools and colleges. 


school’s program—its health, counsel- 
ing and child welfare services, its rec- 
reational facilities, its celebrations and 
community projects, its plans for in- 





volving parents in school affairs—al] 
these need to be critically examined with 
an eye to their contribution to the values 
we are considering important. Only in 
that way will schools be fairly on their 
way to making the whole school pro- 
gram contribute to the purposes of edu- 
cation for home and family life. 


* 
Home Economists To Meet 


At the thirty-fourth annual meeting 
of the American Home Economies 
Association to be held in Chicago from 
June 22 to 26, group meetings will be 
arranged for members especially in- 
terested in family relationships, fam- 
ily economics, housing and household 
management, food and nutrition, and 
textiles and clothing. There will also 
be opportunity for members to discuss 
home economics progress and plans in 





ay, 


such different occupations as teaching, | 


extension service, business, institution 
administration, homemaking, research, 


and social welfare and public health } 


work. Leaders 
will be available for consultation. 


in these occupat ions 








Citizenship Recognition Day 


The third Sunday in May has been set 
aside by the Congress of the United States 
as Citizenship Recognition Day. This year 
the special day falls on May 18. It is an 
opportunity for every community to focus 
attention upon the importance and respon- 
sibilities of citizenship in this Nation. It 
is an opportunity for dedication to good 
citizenship for those who reach the age of 
21 and an opportunity for rededication for 
those who have passed the age of induc- 
tion into citizenship. Educational leader- 
ship can contribute greatly to the meaning 
of Citizenship Recognition Day in local 
communities throughout the United States. 











Available Now 


The 1940 Annual Report of the U. S. 
Commissioner of Education is now avail- 
able at 20 cents a copy from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 
The bulletin contains 105 pages of educa- 
tional data. 
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They Love To Read 


by Margaret S. Ernst, Librarian, Teacher of Word Study, 


the City and Country School, New York 


Have you a clear picture of 
a giraffe? I am modeling 
one and I cannot get the 
hind legs right. 

I want to build a working model of 
the spinning-jenny. Where will I 
find a drawing of it? 

Why is it called a jenny, anyway? 

How did the Egyptians tell time? 

Have you an exciting book about 
pirates? 

How do you make soap? 

I want an animal story that is not 
sad in the end. 

What will we feed our rabbits? 

The above are not questions from a 
junior “Information, Please,” but a 
typical page from a day’s diary of the 
librarian at the City County 
School in New York. 

The school library is like a railroad 
Up the radial tracks 


and 


switch house. 
from the outside world come selected 
carloads of books, of maps, of pictures, 
and pamphlets. The library shunts 
these carloads out to whichever group 
will find them most useful. 

Someone has described the school li- 
brary as “spokes to the hub of the 
wheel,” raying out to every group from 
that the 
philosophic reason for the existence of 
the school. I like to think that 


library is something like that—truly 


the center, center which is 


our 


functional, existing and growing in 
usefulness. 

A certain amount of guidance ought 
to come out of a real library; and I 
do not mean only scholastic guidance 
Where better 
than in the library can a child learn 


but guidance for living. 


the habit of honest research, the value 
of orderliness and clarity of thought, 
the purposefulness of reading for an 
aim, or the joy or reading for fun? 


Other Children’s Rights and Comforts 


Self-control is a virtue the library 


teaches, too, by its rather rigorous 
standard of quiet in a lively school 


day. And that old-fashioned way of 
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getting along with your fellows called, 
collectively, “manners,” because in a 
library, where people want quiet for 
for relaxation, you 
must consider other children’s rights 


concentration or 


and comforts. 

Physically, the library at the City 
and Country School is a pleasant rec- 
tangular room, with three long win- 
dows facing south over the not ideally 
quiet playground. However, 
the magic of escape into books acts as 
a Maxim silencer for those who truly 
want to There are low easy 
trestle tables, shelves low 
enough to be reached by children. 
Above the shelves are figures from the 
clay room—a fat bear in black glaze, 
a tranquil horse in a meadow (at least 
you sense the grass), a vase with horses 
mane-tossing around it like the Par- 
thenon frieze. The walls are gay with 
pictures painted by the children, an 


school 


read. 
chairs, 


ever changing record of what they see 
in the city around them or of what they 
feel in color and rhythm. 

Naturally, conditions true of one 
are not true of another. 
The things I say about our library 
might not be pertinent to the one-room 
schoolhouse with a few shelves of books, 
nor to the grandeur of a library en- 
riched by large grants of money. I 
am writing about a library of some 
4,000 books, built up to serve the needs 
of 160 children ranging in age from 
3 to 13. For a time, we spent $500 


size school 











Editor’s Note 


This is the first of a series of three arti- 
cles contributed by the City and Country 
School, which will be published in SCHOOL 
LIFE with a view to presenting some of 
the helpful ways that progressive schools 


are “doing things.” The material gives 
actual school practices as they may be 


observed from day to day in the school. 








a year on books, a grant from the 
Keith Fund. Now we spend much less, 
because a library in an elementary 
like every other organism, 
reaches an optimum size. I would not 
add every worth-while child’s book 
published this year—and there are 
many—even if I could. Eighty books 
on Egypt would merely confuse a 10- 
year-old in search of knowledge. 

There are two small, very essential 
rooms connecting with the library. 
The first is a sort of office, mending and 
marking and storing room; the second is 
a room for working privately with a 
child who needs help; a place where 
two or three children may work to- 
gether over a map or an encyclopedia. 
We have recently moved the poetry col- 
lection to this cubbyhole room, because 
reading poetry is a sociable pleasure 
and we like to encourage the children 
to read aloud to each other. 


school, 


An Amusing and Thorough Job 


The card catalog is an amusing and 
thorough job, quite unorthodox and 
probably a little scandalous to any li- 
brarian brought up in the A. L. A. 
tradition of headings. Even our fic- 
tion—or particularly our fiction—is 
cataloged by the extraordinary and bi- 
zarre subjects asked for daily by the 
children. They turn naturally to 
stories of the Middle Ages for verifi- 
cation of historical facts to be used in 
composition or in play making, to tall 
tales of the Gold Rush for serious work 
on that. period. 

We are constantly adding useful 
oddities to the catalog, such as: Funny 
Stories; Animal Stories—Happy End- 
ings; Erie Canal—Number of Horses 
Pulling Boat; Alphabet Stories; 
Printing Stories; Apprentice Stories; 
Industrial Revolution Stories; Santa 
Fé Trail Stories; Covered Wagon 
Stories; Guilds Stories; Peasants’ Re- 
volt Stories; Monks Stories. The lat- 
est is: Solomon’s Temple, Contracts for 
Building Supplies! 








The 8-year-old children—third 
grade—have their first adventure in 
learning to use the card catalog, that 
fascinating detective game of tracking 
down needed information. They arrive 
by ones or twos or threes to “do re- 
search,” with simple and solemn ques- 
tions: How did the colonists make 
bricks? What sort of school would I be 
going to if I were a Dutch boy in New 
Amsterdam ¢ 

As the children grow up, as they ac- 
quire skill in reading and summariz- 
ing, they make increased use of the cata- 
log, naturally, until, by the time they 
are 13—in the eighth, top grade—most 
of them have a practical, if limited, idea 
of what scholarship means. They know 
how to find the material they need for 
a given purpose, a skill more valuable 
than a memory tucked full of miscel- 
laneous facts and dates. It is a train- 
ing, an attitude toward the tools of 
learning, which underlies achievement 
in such professions as law, medicine, 
science. 

Each child who takes a book out of 
the library, whether for classroom use 
or for home reading, makes out a card 
which gives the “Author, title, bor- 
rower, date, returned.” 

Being occasionally an author myself, 
I resent the people who read books but 
who can not remember who wrote them. 
We start our youngest readers, at 7, 
writing the author’s name and so filing 
their borrower’s cards. 
printed on colors, a different one for 
each group, a handy trick to facilitate 
sorting at the end of each week. A 
class librarian calls for his group’s cards 
each Monday morning and reports to 
the library whether the books are fin- 
ished, renewed, or forgotten at home. 
Books must be brought into school on 
Monday for a check-up. We used to 
have a penny-a-day fine for forgetful- 
ness, but we found that many children 
did not take books home because they 
were afraid of this tax. Usually the 
poorer children who needed books 
the most, were the ones most worried by 
the fine. We repealed this law last year 
after a discussion with the children, 
and I cannot notice any higher incidence 
of carelessness. They themselves had 
the emotion of repeal, and the new rul- 
ing gained reality for them. 


These cards are 
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Record of Each Child’s Reading 


Every 2 weeks, the librarian sorts the 
returned cards and from them keeps a 
record of each child’s reading, with 
comments on the books when we can ex- 
tract something more discriminating 
than “swell” or “lousy.” The cards are 
then sent to the group teachers so that 
they may know what their children are 
reading. Many teachers use these cards 
as a springboard for a classroom dis- 
cussion. 

The individual records kept in the li- 
brary are indispensable checks on the 
amount and quality of each child’s read- 
ing. The active librarian may think he 
knows what each of a hundred children 
is reading, how much time he spends in 
the library; but if it is down in a note- 
book there can be no vague guesswork. 
You can see at a glance how many books 
John read in October, how many in 
April; you can see, too, if the list is 
overweighted on the adventure side or 
on the fairy tale side or listing too heav- 
ily toward the factual. And if you are 
tactful you can balance it. 

These reading records are open to the 
parents, of course, and form a useful 
basis for conferences on a particular 
child’s reading predilections or prob- 
lems. 

The children of 7, 8, 9, 10, and 11 have 
a regular scheduled library period every 
day. Many of these children come again 
at some free half-hour, or in the after- 
school time. The 12- and 13-year olds 
no longer have regular reading hours, 
but most of them find time to come to 
the library daily. We suggest a sched- 
uled period to the group teacher for any 
boy or girl who seems to be reading too 
little. And for the bookworms, a little 
reverse English—more shop, more 
painting, more clay, less library. 

The majority of our children, and I 
think this is an honest estimate, truly 
love to read. They come to it naturally, 
either with a purpose in the pursuit of 
special knowledge, or for pure pleasure. 
[ say “naturally” because our library is 
an integral part of school life, accepted 
as such by the children. When they 
first learn to read, at 7, “going to the 
library” is a goal and a reward for inde- 
pendence and achievement. The library 
is not a study hall, a place to go for work 


only. We work in ours, true enough, 
but we also come for quiet, for deep 
chairs, for the rest to be found in lovely 
cadences and imaginary worlds. 
Remedial reading is also a part of 
the librarian’s job, since we consider 
our library not as a separate depart- 
ment but as a sort of literate permea- 
tion of all departments. The child who 
cannot read or spell, because of left- 
handedness, reversals, mirror-writing, 
or any of the other causes now recog- 
nized or guessed at, comes daily to the 


little room next to the library for help | 
in reorienting himself in a world where | 


words perversely travel from left to 
right. Here he can work and maintain 
his dignity without being kidded by 
thoughtless luckier classmates who do 
not always understand that inability 
to read has nothing to do with mental 
equipment. 

Just as we feel that remedying read- 
ing difficulties is part of the library 
job; just as we believe that the first for- 
mal introduction to literature should be 


made in the library rather than in the | 
classroom, for those 7-year-olds who | 


can read a primer without too much 
help, and who are willing to wash their 
hands: so, too, we think that it is 
part of the librarian’s work (and fun) 
to arouse the critical faculty. 

Children can love or hate a story 
passionately without being able to tell 
you why. The critical faculty, made 
articulate, does not normally develop 
early. But our class of 12-year-olds 
publishes a monthly book review known 
as The Bookworm’s Digest, and they 
are training themselves rigorously to 
that hard job—the putting into words 
of why you like or dislike a book. This 
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takes mental discipline on the part of 


anyone, grown-ups as well as 12-year- 
olds. It is not easy to follow “because” 
with discriminating adjectives as to 
mood and style and theme. The 
“twelves” take this responsibility—to 
their public, to authors, to publishers— 
seriously. The whole group works on 
the production of the Digest. 
Fortunately the children, unlike 
grown people, do not insist that every 
book reviewed be just sizzling from 
the press. They have the good sense 
to know that many a book in a dingy, 
dog-eared cover is brimming with magic 
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for a new generation of children just 
growing up to it. Consequently each 
issue Of the Digest 
of forgotten books, treasure found on 
the bottom shelf and dusted off for 


contains reviews 


fresh delighting. 

One day a 12-year-old girl came to 
me, very puzzled over reviewing a book 
for younger children. 

“T think it’s meant for about 6-year- 


ting, | olds,” she said, “but I can’t be sure 


cog- 
» the 
help 
here 
t to 


they’d like it. Could I read it to the 
‘sixes’ and find out?” Which she did, 
thus starting a pleasant and mutually 
profitable cooperation between two age 
groups in the school. 


tain} One year we had a boy who hated to 
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read. We thought it was because his 
father badgered him to read “good” 
that is, good from the father’s 
view, but not 


books 
point of relevant to 


George’s taste at all. When his group 
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| mology—“word-study” is a 


The ma- 
jority voted to go ahead, and George 
reluctantly agreed to approach books 
for the group good, but no nearer than 


class job, George vetoed it. 


in his capacity as business manager 
and typist. The second month found 
him entering into editorial discussions; 
but no one listened to him because he’d 
never read the books. The third month 
he read a book and reviewed it com- 
petently. He gained the respect of his 

He discovered that books 
And 
today he is one of those ardent readers 
who have to be told when it’s lunch- 
time. A bell cannot penetrate 
that world of the mind which he has 
discovered. 


classmates. 
had something for him, after all. 


mere 


Wonder of Words 


think that the school 
library must be related to all things 
in the school which have to do with 
words and their ways—the spelling of 


Because we 


_ them, their use in speech and in cre- 


ative writing, as well as the reading 
of them; another job of the librarian 
is the teaching of etymology to the 
We do not call it ety- 
handier 
term, and describes fairly enough what 


older groups. 


| we do. 


Over a period of 2 years the children 
dig for the roots of English, finding 


Greek and Latin and Sanskrit as well 
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as Anglo-Saxon. They learn that 
English is a rich, many faceted gem of 
a language because it has borrowed 
from every other speech under the sun. 
They discover that it is a live language, 
constantly adapting and inventing new 
words to describe new processes or 
things or ways of thinking. All this 
makes the children more aware of the 
wonder of words and of the possibili- 
ties of their own vocabulary. Their 
study of prefixes and suffixes helps 
them to spell. Synonyms and anto- 
nyms make their writing more pic- 
turesque. They learn the story behind 
many words, the meanings of their own 
names, and thus, in unconscious ways, 


they become philologists—lovers of 
words. You might try looking up a 


few derivations yourself : Candidate, or 
preposterous, or rival. You'll find it 
great fun, and enlightening. 

Word-study has had, over a period 
of 10 years, a secondary, unforeseen 
result—it has stimulated in the chil- 
dren a desire to study foreign lan- 
guages, even in a few, a passion for 
Latin. They come back to visit at 
City and Country School and tell us 
these things. “Latin isn’t a dead lan- 
guage at all,” one boy elucidated re- 
cently. “It’s right here in English; 
we talk it every day.” 

A school library, if it functions fully 
and in cooperation with every group, is 
as necessary to the whole school ma- 
chine as is lubrication to any fine tuned 
engine. The parts are there, but with- 
out oil they cannot run. 


* 


Available to Teachers 


The office of the Philippine Resident 
Commissioner to the United States has 
a supply of factual material about life 
and economic factors in the Common- 
wealth which is available to teachers 
without charge. These pamphlets were 
not written for children, but they are 
suitable as a basis for instruction. 
Copies may be obtained by writing di- 
rectly to The Philippine Resident Com- 
missioner, 2362 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 


Public Kindergartens in 
Australia 


This year, Melbourne, Australia, 
opened the first kindergarten to be built 
and equipped by public funds. Half 
of the maintenance is assumed by the 
Melbourne City Council and the other 
half by a sponsoring committee. Plans 
are completed for two more kindergar- 
tens to be undertaken this year with 
a total program of 17 proposed by the 
Melbourne City Council. 

This public responsibility for the ed- 
ucation of young children is the first 
such in Australia and bears testimony 
to the consistent work and leadership of 
the privately supported kindergarten 
unions organized in the several States 
during the past 30 years. 

This publicly supported program in 
Melbourne follows closely upon the ini- 
tiation of the Australian Common- 
wealth scheme of building demonstra- 
tion and research centers for child 
development in the capital cities of each 
of the six States—Victoria, New South 
Wales, South Australia, West Aus- 
tralia, Queensland, and Tasmania. 
These centers have been built, equipped 
and staffed within the past 2 years un- 
der a 5-year Commonwealth appropria- 
tion. They are now receiving children 
from 2 to 6 years of age in nursery 
schools and kindergartens and serving 
both children and parents in the health 
clinics and family welfare services. 
An ambitious program of research in 
child development is also under way in 
each center to help determine how best 
to build sound bodies and assure best 
mental and social adjustments for fu- 
ture Australian citizens in the several 
sections of the Commonwealth. Be- 
cause of the wide variations in climate 
and in industrial and agricultural pur- 
suits of the population, each program is 
adapted to meet local needs. 

Australia is recognizing that one of 
its first lines of defense is the protec- 
tion of its young children. As the 
Commonwealth meets the tremendous 
demands for war materials and armies 
it is also farsighted enough to plan for 
the health and education of its youngest 
citizens. 
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Fourth Article in Nutrition Series 


Nutrition Education 
And the School Lunch Program 


by Druzilla C. Kent, Director of Teacher Training, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 


*& XK Educators of today are just 
= beginning to sense the prob- 
oe lems involved in “educating 

all the children of all the people,” of 
“educating the whole child,” in “a demo- 
cratic system of education.” These 
phrases, which are familiar to our ears, 
present almost insuperable difficulties 
when we are asked to translate them 
into the everyday experiences of the 
school; and one of the most pressing of 
these difficulties facing us at present, is 
that of the school lunch. 

Compulsory education demands that 
all children, regardless of the socio-eco- 
nomic status of their parents, attend 
school. The hours of attendance are 
rigidly fixed and in the attempt to lower 
cost and increase efficiency through con- 
solidation, these hours away from home 
are becoming increasingly long. In any 
case, it has come to be the exception 
rather than the rule, for the children 
to have the privilege of going home for 
the noonday meal. The public school, 
in an endeavor to serve the ever in- 
creasing number of children who must 
eat their lunch at school, has gone into 
the cafeteria business. 






Every Citizen’s Concern 


The way in which this business is 
operated, its major objectives and its 
place in the school program should be 
a matter of concern to every citizen. 
The school lunch can serve as the foun- 
dation stone for the health and efficiency 
of the student body; it can make a con- 
structive contribution to the develop- 
ment of desirable social customs; it can 
make a constructive contribution to 
good citizenship. Or the school lunch 
can be operated as a commercial eating 
place in which children eat what they 
can afford to buy of food prepared with 


an eye for profit rather than for nour- 
ishment; where they eat with utter dis- 
regard of desirable social customs and 
where children who cannot afford to pay 
for their lunches are so stigmatized by 
their need that their future attitude 
toward society might become antisocial. 
Both types of school-lunch situations 
exist in the American public schools of 
today; but if we are to seriously en- 
gage in the education of the whole child 
for successful life in a democratic so- 
ciety, the latter type of situation cannot 
be permitted to exist. In the long run, 
the operation of such a school lunch will 
prove to be too cost ly to society. 

We know that no matter how fine 
and costly the school plant and its 
equipment, no matter how superior the 
qualifications of teachers, nor how care- 
fully selected the teaching materials, 
methods, and techniques used by these 
teachers, the success of the educational 
program must be measured by what 
happens to the individual child. What 
happens to the individual child will de- 
pend largely upon his physical status. 
A well-nourished, healthy child is in a 
much better position to profit by the 
educational program of the school than 
child. Dr. 


a malnourished, sickly 


Thomas Parran, Surgeon General of the 


United States Public Health Service. 
Says: 


We are wasting money trying to educate 
children with half-starved bodies. They can- 
not absorb teaching. They hold back classes, 
require extra time of teachers, and repeat 
grades. This is expensive stupidity, but its 
immediate cost to our educational system is as 
nothing compared to the ultimate cost to 
the Nation. Something like 9,000,000 school 
children are not getting a diet adequate for 
health and well-being. And malnutrition is 
our greatest producer of ill health. Like 
nearly fresh fish, a nearly adequate diet is 


not enough. A plan to feed these children 
properly would pay incalculable dividends. 
It is not safe to assume that all mal-| 
nutrition is due to the inability of chil, 
dren to secure an adequate diet. A 
child may suffer from malnutrition be- 
cause of some physical defect or, as is 
probably more frequently the case, be. 





cause of bad eating habits. Parents 
who are sincere in their desire to do: 
everything possible for their children| 
may, through ignorance of the relation) 
of food to health, provide a diet for 
these children which, however costly, 
may be entirely inadequate when 
judged in the light of scientific knowl. 
edge. 

On the other hand, parents who havé 
the knowledge to guide their childrey 
intelligently in regard to matters of 
diet and who succeed in aiding them in 
establishing good food habits are often 
disheartened when these habits break 
down as soon as the child enters school 
Short lunch periods force children to go 
to the lunchroom without washing their 
hands, to select the food nearest at hand, 
to eat it as rapidly as possible and rush 





back to their next class. 

It would seem appropriate and desir-| 
able to make the school lunchroom an 
integral part of the education program 
of the school. The lunch period, then, 
would be a laboratory period devoted 
to developing a better understanding} 
of the relation of food to health, of how 
to select food appropriate to meet body 
needs and how to eat these foods in 
such a manner as will contribute to theit 





optimum use. 
Specific Mention 


Several years ago I chanced to visit 
the Rye, N. Y., high school during 4 
lunch period. A bell rang and I 
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watched students move into the room 
much as guests would have come into a 
dining room in one’s home, talking, 
laughing and moving along in small, 
happy groups. There was no hurry, 
pushing, or boisterous behavior. The 
students moved down the lines, selected 
their food, and went to tables where two 
host 


The group at each table was careful to 


students served as and hostess. 
observe the same table courtesies which 
one would expect to find in any well- 


had 


agreed upon certain standards of food 


regulated family group. They 
selection, of etiquette, and of conver- 
sation, and they endeavored to maintain 
The schedule was ad- 


The 


room was spacious, neatly appointed, 


these standards. 
justed to permit a leisurely meal. 
and attractive. It furnished a good ex- 
ample of the way in which the school 


lunch could serve in functioning as a 


1 situation wherein the work of the Eng- 


lish, social studies, art, health, and home 
economics departments could be coor- 
dinated. 

Last year the Peabody Demonstra- 
tion School in Nashville, Tenn., made a 


direct attack upon the school lunch 
problem through exploring the possi- 
bilities for coordinating the services 


available which might be expected to 
improve the nutritional status of the 
children of elementary grade 


one 
group. The cafeteria is in charge of 
a well-trained home economist who co- 
operated with the teachers working 
with the children and, when desirable. 
them on their 


worked directly with 


food problems. A classroom equipped 
with tables adjoined the cafeteria and 
this was made available for the group 
The chil- 
food during the 
morning and sent their orders to the 
cafeteria. A 
tables. 


during the luncheon hour. 


dren selected their 


committee of children 
set the arranged the food for 
each child in accordance with his or- 
der, and served as host and hostess for 
each table. 
ners, English, art, 
were all 


Conversation, table man- 
and food selection 
taken into consideration in 
evaluating the daily experiences. 

These situations did not just happen. 
They were the result of careful, coop- 
erative planning growing out of the 
recognition that every period of the 
school] day should be considered as an 
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opportunity to provide practices ap- 
propriate to the all-inclusive educa- 


tional needs of the child. In such 
schools children do not “recite” in one 
period what constitutes a balanced 


diet, glibly call off the nutritional 
needs of the body, tell how to use the 
knife and 
conduct himself in public places and 


fork, and how one should 
then join a pushing, shoving mob of 
children who rush down the cafeteria 
counter grabbing food, join a noisy 
group, eat while talking as loudly as 
possible, scatter papers and scraps over 
floor and table tops and make a rush 
for the next class. Is not it important 
that the behavior of the children in 
with the 
approved behaviors the children study 
about 


the lunchroom be consistent 


in their respective classrooms 
and which parents are patiently try- 
ing to develop at home ? 
the 
learn to do by doing,” is not the lunch- 
the important 


If we accept 


educational generalization “we 


room one of most 


laboratories in the school ? 
Cooperation Needed 


If the 


constructive contribution 


lunch is to make a 
to the 
cation of the children, all those con- 
with the education of the 
child—parents, teachers, students, and 


schcol 
edu- 
cerned 
school administrators—will need to co- 
operate in planning and administering 
it. The appreciations and 
understandings which will enable an 
individual to select food intelligently 


necessary 


in terms of his nutritional needs can- 
not be developed separately and apart 
from the actual experience of selecting 
and eating food. 

A program of nutrition education 
which is developed through “courses” 
or “units” or “discussions” cannot hope 
to be completely successful in terms of 
changed practices, In our efforts to 
expedite the handling of large groups 
of children, we have proceeded to de- 
partmentalize instruction; this often 
results in a child accumulating an array 
of facts relating to nutrition in sepa- 
rate areas which he never pieces to- 
whole, and everyday 
nutritional status, 
Some schools, in 


gether into a 


habits, as well as 
remain unchanged. 
an effort to bring about much-needed 


changes in the nutritional status of 


children in the shortest possible time, 
resort to the device of servir,: only a 
well-balanced plate lunch. We may be 
able to bring about an increase in ihe 
weight of children in this manner, but 
it is extremely doubtful if we can bring 
about an increase in the child’s under- 
well- 
balanced meal or a noon meal in rela- 
tion to food for the whole day. It 
must be remembered that the needs of 
children differ well-balanced 
plate lunch, generally speaking, may 
not meet the peculiar and unique needs 
of certain children suffering from mal- 
nutrition. 

tempts to 


standing as to how to select a 


and a 


The same school which at- 
the nutritional 
probiems of children by serving a well- 
balanced plate lunch to all would re- 
coil in horror from the suggestion that 
they provide these same children with 
a set of school readers from which each 


solve 


child reads the same story at the same 
time. 

When the principal, teachers, and 
parent-teacher association of Elkhorn 
School, Kentucky, decided to use the 
lunchroom as a laboratory through 
which pupils developed the “desire and 
ability to select a well-balanced lunch,” 
teachers guided pupils in studying and 
checking the menu for the day before 
coming to the lunchroom. At the lunch 
counter milk was sold at cost, and fresh 
and stewed fruits were sold at the same 
price as cookies. Some of the wide va- 
riety of sandwiches were made with one 
slice of whole wheat bread and one slice 
of white for those who were cultivat- 
ing a taste for dark breads. The home 
economics teacher who supervised the 
lunchroom, visited classes to hear pupils 
tell of their experiences in making 
choices in meals at home. A science 
teacher emphasized choices in food se- 
lection. Some high-school pupils com- 
piled lists of foods which they hadn't 
learned to like, and chose these foods 
when possible, crossing them off their 
lists as soon as they were a regular part 
of their diet. The home economies 
teacher used the lunchroom menus as 
examples for study and discussion 
whenever possible. As a result of these 
efforts it was observed that an increased 
number of pupils selected well-balanced 
lunches; vegetables, salads, and fruits 
became more popular; the use of whole 
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wheat bread increased: the sale of milk 
doubled within the year, and there was 
a noticeadle improvement among the 
undernourished children. 

Home economics students at Great 
Crossings School, Scott County, Ky.. 
visited grade school children, discussed 
food choices with them, and at lunch 
time ate with a group of children, en- 
joying the informal, friendly chats. 
Through this experience, both groups 
improved in their ability to choose suit- 
able foods to meet their own needs. 


A World of Difference 


There is some evidence that educators 
are beginning to realize that there is a 
world of difference between an educa- 
tional program based upon “the needs 
of children” and an educational pro- 
gram based upon “the needs of the 
child.” There is some evidence, also, 
that an educational program based upon 
the needs of the individual child need 
not increase the per capita cost of edu- 
cation but, on the other hand, may ac- 
tually lower it. Add to this the even- 
tual saving to society through safe- 
guarding the physical well-being of 
children and it may be discovered that 
some of the methods which we have 
adopted in our desire to achieve effi- 
ciency may be grossly inefficient, and, 
as Dr. Parren points out, of incalculable 
cost to society. 

Once we determine that the educa- 
tional program will grow out of the 
needs of the individual child, subject 
matter will fall into its rightful place 
and become an instrument of service; 
the natural, everyday experiences of 
the child will be utilized to provide an 
opportunity for bringing about con- 
structive changes in his _ behavior. 
Command of nutrition subject mat- 
ter is not enough; scientifically pre- 
pared lunches are not enough; free 
lunches are not enough; if the school 
is to aid the child in attaining optimum 
physical development, the nutritionist 
will not be expected to perform mir- 
acles. Thorough physical examina- 
tions and an understanding of the home 
situation will form a basis for each 
child’s program. Schedules will be ad- 
justed to provide adequate rest and 
fresh air. Foods will be served when 
children need them most rather than 
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at fixed periods only. All those re- 
sponsible for the education of the child 
including his parents will contribute in 
aiding him to become, first of all, a 
healthy human being. In such a pro- 
gram nutrition education will no longer 
be a subject and the school lunchroom 
merely a place in which children eat, 
but the two will be brought together to 
form some of the most important lab- 
oratory experiences which the school 
provides. 
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County, Tex. His teaching career in- 


THE ScHoot CAFETERIA. Bryan, Mary de 
Garma. F. 8. Crofts Co., New York. 1936, 


QuANTITY Foop Service Recipes. American 
Dietetic Association. J. B. Lippincott Co., 
Philadelphia. 1940. 


ScHooL LUNCHES USING FARM SURPLUSES, 
Surplus Marketing Administration and the 
Bureau of Home Economics, U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 
1940. 


More Facrs Anout ScHoot LUNCHES. Surplus 
Marketing Administration, Distribution and 
Purchase Division, U. 8S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 1940. 

AIMS AND PURPOSE OF SCHOOL FEEDING. Lee, 
Mrs. W. B. Practical Home Economics, 
April 1940. 





cludes that of professor of International 


Affairs and director of the Graduate 
School of Public Affairs, American 
University, 1939-40; professor of In- 
ternational Affairs and director of 
Latin-American Studies, 1938-39; 
prior to that, for several years Dr. Pat- 
terson was professor of history and 
chairman of the department at West- 
minster College, Fulton, Mo. He also 
taught during summer sessions at the 
University of Texas and the University 
of Chicago. 

Dr. Patterson received the Ph.D. de- 
gree from Duke University in 1930. 
He has studied at various other schools 
including the University of Califor- 
nia, National University of Mexico, | 
and the University of Texas. He | 
served in France during the first World 
War and when discharged was captain * 
of Infantry. 

In his position in the U. S. Office 
of Education, Dr. Patterson will make 





studies and conduct the Inter-Ameri- | 
can educational activities, including | 
those having to do with the exchange j 
of students and professors between the 
United States and South America. 











OFF THE PRESS: Bulletin 1940 No. 5, Bib- | 
liography of Research Studies in Education. | 


Price 35 cents—from the Superintendent | 


of Documents, Washington, D. C. 
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Numerical Changes in Higher Institutions 


by Ella B. Ratcliffe, Chief Educational Assistant, Higher Education Division 


*%** The number of higher educa- 

tional institutions in the 
Pom United States, as listed in the 
Educational Directory, issued annually 
by the U.S. Office of Education, has re- 
mained almost stationary during the 






past 5 years, although many new insti- 
tutions have come into existence. As 
new ones have been established, however, 
older ones have ceased operation. In 
the period 1937-41, the actual increase 
in the number of higher educational in- 
stitutions listed in the Educational Di- 
rectory, including (1) colleges and uni- 
versities, (2) professional schools, (3) 
teachers colleges, (4) normal schools, 
and (5) junior colleges, is but 16. 


Colleges and Universities 


Somewhat surprising, in view of the 
financial stringency of the past 5 years, 
the greatest increase in the number of 
any of the types of institutions was in 
those classed as colleges and universities. 
Twenty-nine more colleges and universi- 
ties are listed in the directory for 1941 
The in- 
crease in the number of these institutions 
for all institutions 


(now in press) than for 1937. 


exceeds by 13 that 
combined. Professional schools in- 
creased by 3 in the same period, and 
teachers colleges by 17. Normal schools 
and junior colleges decreased in num- 
ber, the former by 28, the latter by 6. 
The seemingly large increase in the 
number of colleges and universities was 
due not to the opening of new institu- 
tions, but to (1) the raising of the stand- 
ards of some institutions not hitherto 
considered to be of college grade to the 
place where their listing as colleges in 
the Educational Directory appeared to 
be justified; and (2) the transfer of 
other institutions listed under other 
classifications, particularly junior col- 
leges, to the college and university list. 
During the 5-year period only three new 
One of these 
was the fourth unit in a municipally 
controlled system of higher education ; 
the other two were institutions estab- 


colleges were established. 
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How To Get Copies 


The Educational Directory is published an- 
nually by the U. S. Office of Education, in 
four parts as follows: 


Part I.—Principal State and County 
School Officers. 10 cents. 
Part II.—City School Officers. 


Part III.—Colleges and Universities, In- 


10 cents. 
cluding all Institutions of 
Higher Education. 15 cents. 
Part [V.—Educational Associations and 


Directories. 10 cents. 


Each part should be off the press early 
each year. Copies may be purchased from 
the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 


D. C. 








lished through private philanthropy. 

While 17 institutions of college status 
were listed for the first time during the 
5-year period, 9 others were added to the 
college list by transfer from the profes- 
sional and technological list, 1 from the 
teachers college list, 1 from the normal 
school, and 19 from the junior college 
list. At the same time, 7 colleges were 
dropped, either because they closed or 
fell below college grade; 4 were merged 
with other institutions; 3 were reclassi- 
fied as professional; 1 as a teachers col- 
lege; and 3 as junior colleges. 


Professional and Technological Schools 


The number of professional and tech- 
nological schools showed an increase of 
3 over the 5-year period. There were 
32 new schools, or schools listed in the 
Educational Directory for the first 
time; 3 were added by transfer from 
college status, 1 from teachers college, 
1 from normal school, and 1 from jun- 
ior college status. Offsetting these ad- 
ditions, 23 schools were dropped from 
the list, 9 were reclassified as colleges 


and universities, and 3 as junior 
colleges. 
Teachers Colleges 
The number of teachers colleges 


showed an increase of 17 during the 
past 5 years. This increase, due al- 
most wholly to the advancement of nor- 
mal schools to teachers college status, 
will no doubt continue rapidly as State 
requirements for teachers are raised to 
include the possession of a college de- 
gree. Only 3 new institutions were 
added to the list, but 15 normal schools, 
1 college, and 1 junior college were re- 
classified as teachers colleges. Three 
teachers colleges, on the other hand, 
were reclassified, 1 as a normal school, 
1 as a professional school, and 1 as a 


college. 
Normal Schools 


Conversely with the increase in the 
number of teachers colleges was the de- 
cline in the number of normal schools. 
In the 1941 Educational Directory there 
are 28 fewer normal schools listed than 
were in the directory for 1937. Few 
institutions are being established as nor- 
mal Those that have been 
listed for the first time during the past 
5 years have usually been set up under 
church or private auspices, and prob- 
ably await only the time when sufficient 
financial support will enable them to 
add the 2 extra years of work that will 
enable them to qualify as teachers col- 
leges. A number of them, both publicly 
and privately controlled, are offering 


schools. 


3-year curricula. 

From 1937 to 1941 only three new 
normal schools were added to the Edu- 
cational Directory list. Two other 
additions were made by transfer, 1 from 
the teachers college list, and 1 from the 
junior college list. At the same time, 
10 normal schools were dropped, 3 were 
merged with other institutions, 15 were 
reclassified as teachers colleges, 1 as a 
college, 1 as a professional school, and 3 
as junior colleges. 
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Junior Colleges 


Mere junior colleges have been estab- 
Jished than any other type of institu- 
tions, but more of them have closed after 
a brief period of existence. The Junior 
College Journal, which attempts to list 
every junior college in the country, in 
January 1940 listed 575 junior colleges, 
or 47 more than the journal of 1937. 
On the other hand, the Educational 
Directory of 1941 lists 462 junior col- 
leges, or 6 fewer than the directory of 
1937. The difference between the lists 
of the two publications is accounted for 
in several ways. First, due to the ephem- 
eral character of many institutions 
established as junior colleges, the U.S. 
Office of Education does not list an insti- 
tution until it has been in operation at 
least a year and enrolls as a minimum 
50 students, divided between the fresh- 
man and the sophomore years. This 
limitation automatically excludes many 
of the institutions listed in the Junior 
College Journal, which “is meant to be 
inclusive rather than exclusive 
therefore ... contains the names of 
some institutions which may be doing 
relatively little junior college work.” 
Furthermore, the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation does not list separately, as does 
the Junior College Journal, the junior 
colleges which are divisions of other 
institutions, but includes them as inte- 
gral parts of the organization of the 
major institutions. 

During the period 1937-41, 55 junior 
colleges were added to the Educational 
Directory list, 3 were reclassified from 
the college list, 3 from the professional] 
list, and 3 from the normal school list. 
At the same time, 44 junior colleges 
went out of existence or were dropped 
from the list because of their failure 
to meet the Office of Education re- 
quirements for listing, 4 merged with 
other institutions, 19 were reclassified 
as 4-year colleges, 1 as a professional 
school, 1 as a teachers college, and 1 
as a normal school. 

The showing of a decrease in the 
Office of Education list over the 5-year 
period, however, is due to several 
causes. Noting the discrepancy be- 
tween the number of junior colleges 
published in the Junior College Jour- 
nal and that in the Educational Direec- 


and 





tory, the Office of Education in 1935 
made a special effort to obtain infor- 
mation on many institutions ostensibly 
of junior college grade that it was not 
As a added to the 


> 


directory list in that year 123 


listing. result, it 
institu- 
tions. Many of these institutions have 
since closed their doors; others have 
been found to be not of junior college 
grade and have been dropped from the 
directory list. Some have been merged 


with other institutions or have been 


converted into other types, principally 
4-year colleges. 

The following tabulation shows a 
comparison of the number of each type 
of institution listed in the Educational 
Directory for 1937 and 1941. 
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Col- 
wes leach- mi 
. lege Pr ! Peach- | vormal — 
ir ant si ers col- ‘Ol- 
schools 
univer-|school leges 7 legos 
sities 
1937 714 267 173 S2 468 
1941 744 270 190 54 462 





Public-School Personnel and 
Their Salaries 


by David T. Blose, Associate Specialist in Educational Statistics 


Kw After 


some cases for clerical, opera- 


making estimates in 


tional, maintenance, and aux- 
iliary agency personnel there is a total 
of 1,559,633 different individuals em- 
ployed in the public elementary and 
secondary schools of the United States, 
with a combined wage and salary ex- 
penditure of $1,539,670,898, according 
to recent statistics of the U. S. Office of 
Education. 

Members of boards of education, in 
most cases, do not receive pay for their 
services, but in a few cases where ex- 
tended travel and daytime meetings are 
necessary per diem pay and travel re- 
imbursement is provided. This is par- 
ticularly true of State boards of edu- 
cation. 

Personnel in State, county, and local 
administrative units and members of 
instructional staffs are on a monthly or 
annual salary basis. Most auxiliary, 
operational, and maintenance employees 
are also paid on a salary basis. 

Deducting the 427,353 board mem- 
bers and trustees, there are still 1,132,- 
280 persons practically all of whom are 
serving on a full-time basis at an av- 
erage salary of $1,350. This average 
salary is much less than that paid other 
Government employees serving in ¢a- 
pacities requiring less education and 
other perquisites than those required in 
the public schools. The instructional 


' 


staffs numbering 918,715 receive $1,262,- 
391,621 or an average of $1,374. The 
average salary of governmental civil- 
service clerks and stenographers, most 
of whom are required to have little 
more than high-school education, is 
approximately $1,700. 

Number of personnel, and compensation paid 


in the public schools of continental United 
States, 1937-38 





Number of | Compensa- 
individuals tion 


Boards of education and local 
trustees: 
State boards of education 323 $69, 042 
County and local boards of ed 
ucation: 








Boards of education 347, 918) 
Other administrative boards 32, 549 11, 143, 343 
Local school trustees 46, 5631 
State departments of education 3, 445 7, 202, 796 
County superintendents’ offices 3, 074 
Local school administrative 
units: 
Superintendents 9, 881 51, 119, 179 
Administrative and profes 
sional assistants 1, 253 
Clerical assistants 3, 667) 
Instructional staff: 
Supervisors 4, 965) 
Principals 36, 484>| 1, 262, 391, 621 
Teachers 877, 266) 
Clerical: 
Both number and _ salaries 
given 3, 696 3, 160, 506 
Number given but salaries in- 
cluded in other items 606 
Salaries given but number es- 
timated 7, 943 6, 792, 340 
Auxiliary agencies: 
Health and recreational work 
ers, attendance officers, and 
transportation employees re- 
ported by 28 States $1, 293 
Estimated number of employ- 
ees for remainder of States 73, 856, 632 
(salaries but not number | 
given) 38, 707 
Operational and maintenance 
employees: 
Reported by 19 States 49), 209) _% 
Estimated number of employ- 123, 935, 439 
ees for remainder of States 59, 791 
Total including estimated ~ 
personnel 1, 559, 633 | 1, 539, 670, 898 
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Teaching of Spanish and Portuguese 


x* *% Letters come to the U. S. 
: Office of Education frequently 
asking for an opinion upon 
some question of educational policy. 
Of late many such letters have been re- 
ceived bearing upon the question of the 
school’s part in developing better inter- 
American relations. Frequently the 
specific question is asked concerning the 
teaching of the Spanish or Portuguese 
language. 

A committee of the Office staff was 
asked to formulate a statement dealing 
The committee re- 
If it stimulates 


more serious and widespread considera- 


with this question. 
port follows herewith. 


tion of the issues involved, it will have 
served the purpose for which it was 
drafted. 


“It is the duty of schools and colleges today 
to make every effort to develop in the United 
States a widespread understanding of the 
people and the culture of the Western Hem- 
isphere. 

“Courses in history, economics, sociology, 
political science, geography, fine arts, litera- 
ture, and the natural sciences, may be greatly 
enriched by drawing more widely than at 
present upon the contributions of our neigh- 
bors. But in addition to all these courses 
the teaching of the languages used in the 
other republics is an essential aid in bring- 
ing about this understanding. Good will 
among peoples cannot be built up most effec- 
tively without a common medium of com- 
munication among those who have reason to 
communicate. 

“With the exception of English, the lan- 
guages used by the largest numbers of the 
people of the Americas are Spanish and 
It seems likely, therefore, that 
in view of the heightened interest in our 


Portuguese. 


neighbors in the Western Hemisphere there 
will be a rapid increase in Spanish and 
Portuguese courses offered in the schools and 
Whether or 
not this prophecy proves to be correct, care- 


colleges of the United States. 


ful thought should be given to the language 
problem to assure the maximum contribution 
of instruction in language to the develop- 
ment of understanding and appreciation of 
the cultures and the peoples of the other 
American countries. Among the considera- 
tions to be borne in mind in dealing with the 
problem of instruction in language, the fol- 
lowing seem important: 

“1. The amount and method of language 
instruction should be determined by whether 
(a) the language is to be used as a medium 
of direct speech or (b) as a means of read- 
ing the literature in that language. 
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“2. While the purposes indicated above are 
not mutually exclusive, the emphasis is likely 
to fall within one or the other according to 
the language amount and 
method of language instruction will vary 
accordingly ; for example, a language that is 
intended primarily to be spoken would prob- 
ably most advantageously be begun earlier, 


chosen. The 


be continued for more years, occupy a lesser 
fraction of the students’ time during any 
given week, and be taught by a method dif- 
ferent from a language taught primarily to 
develop a reading knowledge. 

“3. The schools and colleges should assure a 
sufficient facility in the chosen language to 
enable those who study it to use it effectively, 
and such study should be limited to those 
students who have prospects of actually so 
using it. 

“4. Considering all the opportunities for use, 
even with the prospective increase of inter- 
course with the other American countries, it 
is fallacious to assume that any large pro- 
portion of our population is destined to utilize 
a foreign language for either speaking or read- 
ing. 

“5. The greater attention which foreign 
languages, particularly the Spanish and Por- 
tuguese, will rightfully have in the years 
ahead should not be allowed to obscure the 
fact that the direct study of the history and 
literature of our American neighbors by means 
of the English language should be much more 
widespread than at present in our schools and 
colleges.” 


* 
A Bit of Training Needed 


A promotional concern recently made 
the following comment referring espe- 
cially to “teachers and school children” : 

“In our department we find that the 
big problem is not so much concern- 
ing the sources of information but with 
the human equation, especially among 
teachers and school children who have 
been erroneously informed that our or- 
ganization is a sort of common denomi- 
nator for any type of question that 
comes to their mind. There seems to be 
a need of a better training in the ed- 
ucational field to clarify this point.” 

A librarian, commenting on the above 
problem, says that “there is probably 
considerable direct writing by individ- 
ual pupils to Government agencies, 
business concerns, and other organiza- 
tions for information which should be 
gathered or cleared through the school’s 
library.” 


That would seem to be a solution 
worth thinking about. In most Gov- 
ernment agencies, it is not possible to 
supply members of school 
classes with copies of a given publica- 
tion but unless the free supply is ex- 
hausted, it is possible to send a copy to 
the teacher for the use of a class. 


* 
Convention Calendar 


various 


AmericAN Home Economics Assocra- 
TION, Chicago, Lll., June 22-26. Pres- 
ident: Gladys Branegan, Montana 
State College, Bozeman, Mont. Sec- 
retary: Dora S. Lewis, New York 
University, New York, N. Y. 

AmeErICAN Liprary Assoctation, Boston, 
Mass., June 19-25. President: Essae 
M. Culver, State Library Commis- 
sion, Baton Rouge, La. Secretary: 
Carl H. Milam, 520 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Il. 

NATIONAL PropaTion Association, Af- 
lantic City, V. J., June 2-4. Presi- 
dent: Timothy N. Pfeiffer, 50 West 
Fiftieth Street, New York, N. Y. 
Secretary: Charles L. Chute, 50 West 
Fiftieth Street, New York, N. Y. 


* 
Negro Contributions 


A series of educational radio pro- 
grams planned by the U. S. Office of 
Education and financed by a Rosen- 
wald Foundation grant will dramatize 
Negro contributions to American life. 

The programs, to be broadcast na- 
tionally, will portray the role Negroes 
have played in American education, and 
other fields of endeavor. 

The radio series is being prepared 
under the general direction of Ambrose 
Caliver, U. S. Office of Education 
Specialist in the Education of Negroes 
and William D. Boutwell, Chief, In- 
formation Service. 

Plans for the project include trans- 
criptions of the programs for use in 
schools, colleges, and by local radio 
stations. The transcriptions and radio 
scripts revised as lesson units and study 
guides are expected to be used by both 
white and Negro schools in courses or 
units of instruction about Negroes in 
the United States, 
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Industrial Arts— 


A Foundation for Mechanized-Warfare Training 


by Maris M. Proffitt, Consultant, Industrial Arts Education 


kK Mechanized has 
wrought a revolution in the 
kinds of conflicts carried on 
by hostile nations and consequently in 
the qualifications demanded of the per- 
sonnel engaged in armed combats. This 
in turn is conditioning both the selection 
and the training of personnel for the 
fighting forces. The belligerent coun- 
tries and those strengthening their na- 
tional defense are, therefore, much con- 
cerned with the problem of training- 
with the development of a program that 
is commensurate with the 
defensive and offensive actions. 

Our training program for the prep- 
aration of workers for 
fense may be thought of as a 
structure which requires an adequate 
foundation in order that it may be built 
effectively for the purpose it is to serve. 
As is characteristic of any good foun- 
dation, it must be sufficiently deep and 
broad to carry the load that is imposed 
upon it, and it must also be level in 
order that the superstructure may not 
be thrown out of plumb. In such a 
foundation for a training program for 
mechanics and laborers in industrial 
phases of defense work, industrial arts 
can constitute an important part. In 
an emergency—one that demands the 
greatest possible speed in providing the 
superstructure that is to function for 
meeting the emergency—consideration 
of an adequate foundation is frequently 
neglected and only a temporary one is 
provided. Unless the emergency is 
only a threatening cloud upon the hori- 
zon, the temporary foundation will not 
long bear the weight of the functioning 
superstructure. It will need constant 
underpinning and patch work recon- 
struction to make it stable, to give it 
breadth of support, and to keep it level. 


warfare 





needs for 


national de- 
super- 


Cure and Prevention Both 


The procedures to be followed in 
dealing with an emergency situation 


point in two directions—cure and pre- 
vention. All the possible intelligence 
and effort should be directed toward 
(1) overcoming the emergency that is 
upon us and (2) preventing such an 
emergency ever returning to plague us. 
With reference to the training of de- 
fense workers, we are now in the first 
we are putting 
forth all efforts to meet the national 
emergency for adequate defense. We 
soon consider whether the tem- 
foundation upon which these 
efforts rest needs underpinning to give 
greater support and strength, with a 
view to maintaining and increasing effi- 
Such consideration may re- 
veal that the foundation upon which 
present training programs are built, 





of these procedures 


must 
porary 


ciency. 


especially as it relates to persons quali- 
fied for training, may need extensive 
repair or even rebuilding. 

It is a basic assumption that train- 
ing, to be effective for the purpose for 
which it was established, be given only 
to persons qualified to profit from the 
training and thus render services in 
accordance with the training they re- 
ceive. Otherwise the money and time 
spent upon instruction as well as the 
time of the trainee would be wasted. 
It is not so difficult to recruit the early 
rolls of trainees as it will be the later 
rolls necessary for providing a sufficient 
number of vocationally trained per- 
sonnel to meet the requirements for 
placing our country on an adequate 
For filling our present 
rolls we are skimming the cream off the 
This 
cream at the beginning of the skimming 
process was rather thick, due to a pro- 


defense basis. 


reservoir of surplus manpower. 


longed period of low employment. re- 
sulting from an industrial depression. 
During this period two sources of sup- 
ply were operating to fill and to keep 
filled the reservoir of unemployment. 
First, there was a large number of 
workers being 


trained industrial 


thrown out of employment. Second, 
the number of young persons reaching 
employment age without employment 
continued almost unabated. But with 
the skimming process in full operation 
to meet the demands of defense pro- 
duction, this reservoir is being rapidly 


depleted of potential defense workers, | 


Moreover, the first mentioned source of 
supply has now dried up. 

With reference to the second source 
it may be said that approximately the 
same number of persons are annually 
coming of employment age—usually 
thought of as the age for completing 
the public-school that 
with the development of defense work 
on so large a scale, employment in other 


program—but 


areas is picking up and thus increasing 
the demand for employable youth. It 
is readily apparent, therefore, that in 
order to have an adequate supply of 
young persons with qualifications neces- 
sary (1) for enrollment in specific vo- 
cational-industrial offered to 
meet the demands of the defense pro- 
gram for skilled industrial workers and 
(2) for employment in nonspecialized 


courses 


phases of industrial work that is an 
essential in defense preparation, we 
will need to include, as high-school in- 
that will 
Such courses 


dustrial arts, courses serve 
prevocational purposes. 
will provide a background of experi- 
ences with common materials and tools 
of construction that will serve the needs 


of some for a foundation upon which 





there may be erected a superstructure | 


of vocational-industrial training and | 


the needs of others for basic qualifica- 
tions conditioning efficient work in low- 
skilled jobs in industry. 

In this connection it is pointed out 
that not all workers in industrial fields 
of our defense-preparation 
are either highly skilled workers or 
just nonskilled common laborers. Be- 
is a large 
number—probably much greater than 


tween these two extremes 
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the number of skilled workers—who 
are now engaged in a wide range of 
low-skilled jobs in the broad field of 
trade and industrial work. They help 
to keep the supplies rolling by the con- 
tribution they make to repair and main- 
tenance jobs, to erect temporary head- 
quarters and supply depots, to run a 
line of pipe for a temporary water 
supply, to string a line of wire for com- 
munication or lighting purposes, to 
build concrete and frame foundations 
that are substantial, to disassemble and 
assemble parts of machines and equip- 
ment for the purpose of making re- 
pairs, etc. In these jobs they perform 
such operations as cutting lumber to 
lengths, nailing, threading, and cou- 
pling galvanized pipe, making simple 
cutting and splicing 
driving wooden 


electric splices, 
wire, making and 
stakes, tieing and splicing rope, hand 
drilling and riveting, cutting and sol- 
dering sheet metal for simple jobs, fil- 
ing for repair jobs, mixing concrete, 
leveling with spirit level, sharpening 
Train- 
ing for the necessary abilities to per- 


common tools by grinding, etc. 


form such a wide variety of low-skilled 
jobs, so common in the field of indus- 
trial activities and so much needed in 
defensive and offensive war activities 
where emergencies arise and personnel 
needs to be shifted from one job to 
another quickly, can be given effec- 
tively through the medium of indus- 
trial arts in our high schools. 

At this point attention is called to 
the fact that with the depletion of the 
reservoir of surplus labor, so far as 
trainable and employable persons for 
industrial work is concerned, the sup- 
ply of such persons in the not distant 
future must be from the young people 
completing their public-school educa- 
tion. On the assumption that it will 
take a considerable period of time tuo 
put our country in a satisfactory pcsi- 
tion, which should be maintained, 
among the nations of the earth with 
respect to our ability to defend our- 
selves against any foreign aggression, 
it is short-sighted to fail to prepare 
oncoming workers, not only for the 
skilled occupations as represented by 
vocational-industrial courses, but also 
for the variety of low-skilled jobs in 
industrial fields for which general basic 
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training may be provided through in- 
dustrial arts courses. 


A Long Time Job 


National preparedness in accordance 
with present world conditions and the 
demands that mechanized warfare 
makes upon industrial workers is a long 
job. The production of such instru- 
ments of war as the bombing plane re- 
quires the use of many different kinds of 
materials brought together from a vari- 
ety of sources, thousands of manufac- 
turing operations and processes, and the 
assembling of many parts into a com- 
pleted unit. Such a piece of work can- 
not be hastily produced, even with the 
most effective organization for mass 
production. The instruments of mech- 
anized warfare must be as nearly per- 
fect as human ingenuity and ability 
can make them. For a nation rich in 
natural the United 
States, the foundation for national pre- 
paredness is to be found in an adequate 
supply of competent labor, with the 
emphasis, insofar as qualified labor is 
concerned, upon the pre. The existing 
urgency for building and maintaining 
adequate means of national defense, de- 
mands that we look to the training of 
our high-school youth as the source for 
future personnel necessary for carry- 
ing on tlte work essential to national 
preparedness. This is emphasized by 
the fact that beyond the compulsory 
education age, school is a selective proc- 
ess—that in general those »who are bet- 
ter qualified as to natural endowments 
than are others, persist longer in school. 
When it is considered that on a Nation- 
wide basis 70 percent of the persons of 


resources, ‘as is 


high-school age (the last 4 years of 
the public-school system) is enrolled in 
high school, the significance of indus- 
trial arts courses for the selection and 
preparation of workers in our defense 
industries is doubly significant. 

Some of the present belligerent na- 
tions are using youth from 14 to 18 
years of age in the airplane industry, 
and from reliable authority it is re- 
ported that they are becoming compe- 
tent workmen in this industrial enter- 
prise. While this is in no way being 
recommended, the high-school grades, 
which correspond to these age limits, are 
certainly not too early to introduce 


general types of industrial courses, rep- 
resented by industrial arts, that will 
give a broad foundational training upon 
which may later be built a superstruc- 
ture of specialized vocational training. 
The experiences of some belligerent 
nations also point to the feasibility 
and advisability of providing basic 
school training in certain phases of in- 
dustrial work for girls. Women are 
adept in certain kinds of assembling 
jobs and in the production of precision 
instruments and equipment. 


Sound Philosophy 


At the end of the present school year 
a million and a quarter—approximately 
50 percent of each sex—of youth will 
graduate from American high schools. 
This is 70 percent of the population of 
their age. This group constitutes not 
only seven-tenths of the population of 
that age, but a group which has resulted 
largely from a selective process—most 
frequently it is the weaker ones who 
fail to continue. It is sound educa- 
tional philosophy and it is sound from 
the standpoint of national defense to 
provide these pupils before they grad- 
uate from high school with some basic, 
general training in the use of common 
materials and tools of construction that 
will assist them to adjust themselves 
to industrial employment, into which 
many of them will later be employed 
regardless of the defense program. 

If adequate funds are made available 
for the purpose, industrial arts courses 
in the high schools of America can con- 
tribute, as no other means can, to the 
basic preparation of the source of sup- 
ply for qualified labor to meet defense 
needs. 

In general industrial arts courses on 
the high-school level for the purposes 
set forth above will include experiences 
in woodwork, sheet-metal work, bench 
and forge work in metal, some simple 
metal work on machines, elementary 
work in electricity, fundamentais in 
blueprint reading and drafting, some 
fundamental elementary work in 
plumbing, and. other activities that can 
be selected on the basis of common in- 
dustrial operations and processes that 
are essential elements in a foundation 
for further training experiences. 
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defense training are administered by the U. S. Office of 
Education. Send your defense-education pictures to the 
Office of Education for use in a variety of helpful ways, ott 
Proper credit will be given your school when a picture is} num 


used in publications, in Information Exchange loan packets, | ‘°" 
doin 


By day and by night.—Vocational schools in more than or in other possible ways. D and 
300 cities operate around the clock. The regular voca- 
tional education program that has been conducted with 
Smith-Hughes and George-Deen funds, supplemented by 
State and local funds, during the past 23 years, goes on 
as usual. Defense classes are extra. Double and triple 





shifts in late afternoon and all night make full use of the 

Nation’s investment of more than a billion dollars in 

yocational schools and equipment.—Photo from Burgard 
Vocational School, Buffalo, N.Y. 


My Country, "Tis of Thee.—This picture, received by the 
U. S. Office of Education Information Exchange on Edu 
eation and National Defense, shows school children in 
Redlands, Calif., expressing their appreciation of the 
privilege of living in a land of freedom and democracy. 
Patriotism often finds expression through song. The 
Information Exchange invites schools to send in pam 
phlets and pictures on school activities and services. They 
are ineluded in loan packets available through the Ex 
change to teachers and officials—Photo from Redlands, 
Calif., Public Schools. 


Signing up.—Nearly 10,000 courses for vocational defense 

training of out-of-school rural and nonrural youth have ; 
been organized since December. Public employment office ; . 
representatives cooperate with vocational schools in regis- 


tering applicants. In farm shops, school buildings, ga- 
rages, these young men learn motor repair, metal work, 


woodworking, electricity. Trainees improve their skills, j 

replace mechanics called by industry or selective service, Southpaw in training.—Winter defense training preceded spring baseball 

accept defense jobs themselves. Organized swiftly, the training for Harold Newhauser, Detroit Tigers’ 1940 “rookie.” The left- / Desi; 

program meeting a definite need for vocational training handed pitcher, who saw action in a Detroit-Cincinnati World Series to s} 

of rural youth is attracting national attention —Photo game last fall, is a student in Wilbur Wright Vocational High School, | eoyr; 
from North Carolina State College, Raleigh, N. C Detroit, each winter—Photo from Detroit, Mich., Board of Education. 
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Serving the Army.—Many defense-training schools and classes enroll offi- 
cers and enlisted men of the Army. Enlisted men from Selfridge Field 
learn stenographic and other office work in a Michigan vocational school 
class. Army men in other communities get vocational instruction as 
bakers, cooks dio technicians, mechanics, electricians, and preparation 


for other occupations Photo from Detroit, Mich., Board of Education. 


Girls and women serve.—As the national defense program expands, more 
and more girls and women enroll in defense-training classes, The 


number of wome to be trained depends upon local industrial needs for 





women workers. Girls operating power sewing machines, as this one is 

doing, may be called upon to assist in making Army uniforms, parachutes, 

and other military equipment Photo from Central High School of Needle 
trades, New York City. 





Old and young alike.—There is no age restriction for men 

qualified to enroll for vocational defense training. A high 

percentage of trainees in vocational schools come from 

WPA and NYA rolls. Training fits them for jobs.—Photo 
from New York Vocational High School. 
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Design for defense.—This New York City vocational school trainee learns Careful check.—University of Pittsburgh student engineers, pre 


to splice steel cable He is one of the 1,000,000 who may receive short- paring for service to Government or industry in the national 
course defense training in vocational schools before July 1. 1941.—Photo defense program, use these instruments of magnification to check 
om New York Vocational Schools. structure of polished steel. In engineering colleges and uni- 
versities this year approximately 100,000 persons will complete 
special defense engineering courses.—Photo from University of 

Pittsburgh. 











*& KX Teachers and school admin- 
aE istrators have tried 

ingly to compensate children 
who have not had the enriching experi- 
ences of stable, well-regulated home and 
family life. Due to social and economic 
changes the center of some of the train- 
ing that once was the responsibility of 
parents is often shifted from home to 
school. 

The public school obviously admits 
all types of children, who bring with 
them as many variations in personality, 
background of family life and home 
training as there are children in school. 
Teachers have for the most part ac- 
cepted the inevitable situations with 
courage and with skill in instances 
where unfavorable family life and lack 
of good home training have contributed 
to unadjustment and inefficiency of the 
children in school. 

Many people believe, however, that 
the school carries more than its share of 
the responsibility for the training of 
children and that more should be done 
to foster greater home responsibility. 
At school staff meetings and elsewhere 
the problems of the schools are dis- 
cussed over and over again—such prob- 
lems as how to compensate children for 
lack of proper early home training, how 
the school might help the home to es- 
tablish more satisfactory family rela- 
tionships and more effective home train- 
ing, and how to create a desire on 
the part of parents to spend more 
time doing things with their children 
in order to increase their 
experiences at home. 






inecreas- 


learning 


Episode 


In one city where considerable study 
and discussion had been going on, the 
superintendent of schools decided to 
try an experiment. He wanted to find 
out what schools might do to awaken 
in parents a greater appreciation of 
their responsibility so that children 
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Our Adventures With Children 


VII. SCHOOLS PLAN COOPERATIVE PROJECT FOR HOMES 


by Ellen C. Lombard, Associate Specialist in Parent Education 


may have more opportunity for learn- 
ing experiences in the home. He de- 
sired particularly to find ways of show- 
ing how rich and satisfying family life 








This is the concluding article in the 
series entitled “Our Adventures With Chil- 
dren” which has been published this year 
in SCHOOL LIFE. These articles have 
dealt with problems of children, in school 
and at home, that have origins in the prac- 
tices of adults. An effort has been made 
to indicate how the home and the school 
may work closely together in meeting such 
situations. 

Each of these seven articles has con- 
tained one or more problems that are com- 
mon to most families and can be used as 
the basis for study and discussion in 
parents’ groups. 








might be when all members of the 
household cooperated in a practical 
way. 

The superintendent appointed a com- 
mittee of the teaching staff to plan an 
experiment which would magnify fam- 
ily life and be of educational value to 
the whole family. After examining 
the possibilities, the committee decided 
to sponsor and cooperate in a home 
reading project. They prepared lists 
of books for children of all age levels 
from preschool through high school. 
When the lists were completed the 
books were purchased but there were no 
containers for them. It this 
point that fathers were asked to co- 
operate by helping the older boys make 
cases in which the books could be car- 
ried from place to place. Although 
many of the fathers responded with 
interest, they had no appropriate tools. 
These were, however, provided by the 
schools and the children made the boxes 
for sets of them in school. Finally the 
kits of tools were carried home and the 
older boys helped their fathers make 


was at 


cases for the books. Now, these books 
were loaned by the schools for home 
reading and the children of any age 
grade may have sets of them to read at 
home. It is reported that the childreg 
and their parents read both aloud and 
silently and that the whole family js} 
being influenced by the experiment. | 

The enrichment of such a coopera- 
tive venture cannot be estimated but 
this superintendent and his staff demon- 
strated one way in which the school 





can encourage children and parents to 
work together on a school and home 
enterprise. Many parents will cooper. 
ate gladly in a definite project that has 
for its purpose the welfare of the 
children. 

The possibilities for growth in a fam- 
ily where cooperative projects are car-, 
ried on seriously are limitless. The 
horizon of the children will be increased 
and better school work will result ; par 
ents have a closer relationship to their 
children when they work ‘with them. 
They feel a deeper interest m the school 
and what the school means to the whole 
community. ; 


Questions for Discussion 





1. Do you discuss current topics with the 


children in your family? 

2. Make a list of projects that might be used 
to encourage the interest of parents in’ 
the school. 

3. Make a list of books that parents and chil 
dren might enjoy reading together. 

4. What devices would you use to get parents 
having unadjusted children to seek advice?) 
Where would you send them to get advice?! 

5. Do you ever invite your child’s teachers,’ 
to your home? 

6. What small task at the school would you 
be willing to do to help the teachers o 
superintendent? 

. What contribution does your home make} 
to the community? 

8. Of what value is a home reading project t) 
the family? 

9. Can a child succeed in school if he has 00 


ba | 


reading experience outside of school? | 


(Concluded on page 2438) 
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A “How-to-do-it” Report on 
Citizenship Education 


by G. L. Maxwell, Assistant Secretary, Educational 


Policies Commission 


**&* What educator, after hearing 
some stirring appeal for the 
schools to “educate youth for 
democratic citizenship,” has not said 
to himself or herself, “Yes—but how? 
I agree that our democracy faces a 
crisis, that education is necessary to 
save our democratic institutions, and 
that the schools must carry the main 
responsibility for the job of citizen- 
ship education. But who will help me 
to see how I in my school, in my class- 


room, can do my part of that job?” 


Learning the Ways 


The Educational Policies Commission 
has just completed a study intended 
to answer this question, “How?” The 
report of this study, published under 
the title Learning the Ways of Democ- 
racy, is a description of effective prac- 
tices in civic education observed by the 
commission’s staff in 90 high schools 
in all parts of the United States. 

Every phase of school life, the com- 
contribute to 
Courses of 


mission concludes, may 
education for citizenship. 
study, teaching methods, out-of-class 
activities in the school and in the com- 
munity, school administration, and 
evaluation standards all play their part 
in building the understandings, the at- 
titudes, and the habits of the good 
citizen. It is a mistake to try to local- 
ize civic training in a few courses or 
activities, 
Course-of-study materials are de- 
scribed which help boys and girls better 
to understand the fundamentals of de- 
mocracy, such as the civil liberties, re- 
spect for personal rights, and faith in 
the judgment of an informed citizenry. 
These materials show how democratic 
ideals were wrought into the structure 
of American the Nation’s 
founders, and how they have become 
embodied in our political, social, and 


Other materials 


life by 


economic institutions. 
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are cited which deal with the unfinished 
tasks of democracy, as represented in 
the problems before the American peo- 
ple today. The commission calls par- 
ticular attention to the need for con- 
ceiving democratic citizenship in terms 
of the obligations and responsibilities 
of the citizen, as well as his rights and 
privileges. 

The ways in which classes are con- 
ducted are as important as the contents 
taught. Illustrations are given of dem- 
ocratic practices in classes in art, home 
economics, mathematics, English, sci- 
ence, social studies, industrial arts, com- 
mercial subjects, physical education, 
and other fields. The commission con- 
cludes that every classroom, laboratory, 
shop, and gymnasium may contribute to 
the development of democratic citizen- 
ship, if the teachers understand demo- 
cratic principles and are skilled in their 
practical application to teaching. 

Student 
newspapers, athletics, and social activi- 
ties may also be powerful factors in 
forming good civic habits and attitudes. 
The commission stresses the importance 
of using these activities wisely for edu- 
cational purposes. It advocates the 
abolition of the division between “cur- 
ricular” and “extracurricular” and the 
acceptance of all student activities as 
part of the educative process. 


councils, clubs, assemblies, 


Bridging the Gaps 


Some remarkable achievements are 
reported in bridging the gaps which too 
often separate schools from their com- 
munities. The examples range from 
large metropolitan institutions to iso- 
lated rural schools. The report makes 
a useful distinction between those com- 
munity activities in which students 
merely observe or act under direction, 
and those in which they share largely 
in the responsibility for important de- 
cisions and actions. 


It is sound procedure, the commission 
states, to provide for the active partici- 
pation of teachers in the development 
of educational policies. The teacher 
who experiences democracy in adminis- 
trative relationships is more likely to 
practice democracy in her relations with 
students. Democratic administration, 
in the schools visited in this study, has 
resulted in better policies, in their more 
intelligent execution, and in heightened 
morale. 

The commission’s report should be 
highly encouraging to educators. It is 
true, to be sure, that no schools were 
found which had programs of citizen- 
ship education on all fronts. But it is 
also true that these 90 schools together 
have accumulated enough experience to 
help any high school to do a good job 
of educating boys and girls for Ameri- 
can citizenship. This volume makes 
this experience available to all educa- 
tors who would direct their efforts to- 
ward citizenship education as a chief 
responsibility of the schools. 


* 


Our Adventures 


With Children 


(Concluded from page 242) 


10. Discuss the social implications of the par- 
ticipation of the family in a _ project 
planned by the school. 


Books to Read 


Levy, JoHN and Munroe, RutH. The Happy 
Family. New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1940. 
319 p. Chap. VIII. All children have diffi- 
culties, p. 284-319. 

WASHBURNE, CARLTON W, 
losophy of Education. New York, John 
Day Co., 1940. 585 p. Chap. XXVIL 
Convincing the parents, p. 340-343; The 
right book for the right child, p. 343-344; 
Chap. XXXIX. The Parent-teacher asso- 
ciation, p. 525-531. 

FAMiLy Living AND Our ScHoots. By a 
Joint Committee on Curriculum Aspects 
of Education for Home and Family Life. 

Goodykoontz and Beulah I. Coon, 
cochairmen. New York, D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury Co., 1941. 468 p. Chap. I. The need 
for education for home and family living, 
p. 1-26. 

EpUCATION FoR FAMILY Lire 19th Yearbook. 
American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, Washington, D. C., 1941. 368 p. 
Chap. VII. Schools can help homes, p. 
108-121. 


A Living Phi- 


Bess 
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New Books and Pamphlets 


Democracy 


Speak Up for Democracy. What you can 
do—a practical plan of action for every 
American citizen, by Edward L. Bernays. 
New York, The Viking Press, 1940. 127p. $1 
(special arrangements for group distribution). 

A plan for positive action in maintaining de 
mocracy. Provides techniques and methods of in 
fluencing, mobilizing, and crystallizing public 
opinion. 


Minimum Salary Standards 


State Minimum Salary Standards for 
Teachers, 1940. Washington, D. C., 
Division, National 
the United States, 1940. 95 p. 


cents. 


Research 
Mducation Association of 


25 


mimeog. 


A summary by States with abstracts of minimum 
salary laws; includes a bibliography of selected 
references. 


Summer Workshops 

Professional Education for Experienced 
Teachers, the Program of the Summer Work- 
shop. Prepared by Kenneth L. Heaton, Wil- 
liam G, Camp, and Paul B. Diederich with the 
assistance of members of the Committee on 
Workshops and various staff members and 
participants in summer workshops. Chicago, 
Iil., The University of Chicago Press, 1940. 
142 p. illus. $1.25. 

Reviews the history of the workshop movement, 
describes the principles and methods employed and 
discusses its possible significance for teacher educa 
tion and for other fields of professional and grad 
uate instruction. 


Story Telling 


Campfire Tonight, by Richard James Hur- 
ley. Ann Arbor, Mich., The Peak Press, 1940. 
104 p. $1. 

A handbook of story telling methods and mate 
rials; suggestions that will help the Scout leader, 
the camp counselor and the leader of young peo- 
ple’s groups; for age group 12 to 17. Copies of 
References for the Story Teller, reprinted from 
Campfire Tonight, will be sent for 10 cents, 


Nutrition Unit 


Feeding Our Teeth. 
the third and fourth grades of the elementary 
school, by Mary S. Rose and Bertlyn Bosley. 
New York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1940. 26 p. 
30 cents. 

A nutrition unit which may be conducted with 
out special equipment. Developed and tested in 
public-school classes. 


A nutrition unit for 


Accident Liability 


Liability for School Accidents, a manual 
for educational administrators and teachers, 
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by Harry N. Rosenfield. 
Center for Safety Education, New York Uni- 
versity, in cooperation with the New York 
University School of Law. New York, Har- 
per and Brothers, 1940. 220 p. $2. 


Sponsored by the 


Provides legal guidance, drawn from court cases 
and opinions and discusses specific problems of 
school operation in eliminating accidents. 


Rural Electrification 


Rural America Lights Up, by Harry Slat- 
National Home Li- 
142 p. 


tery. Washington, D. C., 
brary Foundation, 1940. 25 cents. 

\ history of the development of rural electrifica- 
tion and its contribution to the national defense 
program. 


Nature Education 


Nature Education Issue I-II of The Teach- 
ing Biologist, May and October 1940. New 
York. Published by the New York Association 
ot Biology Teachers, 1940. 25 cents, single 
Subscription, including membership, 
(Order from Philip Goldstein, 
Walton High School, Reservoir and Jerome 
Aves., The Bronx, New York.) 


copies. 


$1.50 a year. 


A nature-study program for high schools, planned 
and written by the Nature Study Group of the New 
York Association of Biology Teachers. Other issues 
devoted to special subjects, anthropology, consumer 


education, genetics, ete. 


School Building Plans 


Check List for Architects’ Working Draw- 
ings for School Buildings, by N. L. Engel- 
hardt in collaboration with Harry Maslow, 
Anthony Ferrara, John W. McLeod, George 
H. Levy. New York, Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1940. 
44 p. 60 cents. 

A check list for boards of education and school 
executives for evaluating school building plans. 


Educational Broadcasting 

Radio Trailblazing; a brief history of the 
Ohio School of the Air and its implications 
for educational broadcasting, by B. H. Dar- 
row. Columbus, Ohio, College Book Co., 1940. 
137 p. $1. 

The founder and director of the Ohio School of 


the Air tells the story of its pioneer efforts in ad 
vancing education by radio. 


SUSAN O. FUTTERER 


Recent Theses 


A list of the most recently received doc- 
tors’ and masters’ theses in education, which 
may be borrowed from the Library of the 
Office of Education on interlibrary loan fol- 
lows: 


BULLETIN BOARD 
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BALLOU, RicHarpD B. The 
seventeenth century Colonial America: a study 
of the grammar schools in New England, New 
Amsterdam, and New York, Pennsylvania, Vip. 
ginia, and Maryland, with special reference to the 
ideas which led to their establishment and ip. 
fluenced their early history. Doctor's, 1940. Har. 
vard University. 

SARRON, JOHN F. A _ study of educational ef. \ 
ficiency of the schools of Cameron County, Tex, 


Zrammar schools jp ; - 


455 p. ms 


of districts of less than 500 scholastics. Mag 
ter’s, 1939. Texas College of Arts and Industries, 
54 p. ms. 

Bates, RutH A. Living specimens for biology 
teaching in western Oregon high schools. Mags 
ter’s, 1936. Oregon State College 79 p. ms. 








EuNcE, EpGar F Development of a unified pre 
gram of tax supported, State controlled teacher s thei) 
education in New Jersey. Doctor's, 1939. New 
York University. 65 p. ms. 

Burts, Mary Fawcert 
with juvenile delinquency. 


arou 


Some factors associated You 
Doctor's, 1939. New 


York University. 75 p. ms is a 
CAUDILL, MILLARD N. Spanish-culture withdraw} Let 

als, sixth grade level, Texas public schools, Fre 

mont, Tex. Master's, 1939. Texas College of a not 

and Industries. 67 p. ms terri 
CLEMENT, Sran_ey L. Status of student par. 

ticipation in government in Maine secondary s« of suc 


With special reference to student councils. Mas} our 
ter’s, 19389. University of Maine. 8&8 p. ms. 
ee © ak ate aa ee adeq 
CcOK, JOHN T. Teacher training in the Provine 
of New Brunswick: an historical and analytical] , , 


study of its evolution together with proposed? .; _ 
: : ; , 7 cles ¢ 
measures of practical reform Doctor's, 1940, 
Harvard University. 579 p. ms. > the § 
CrugEy, G. Wayne. The educational program of 
bit, long: 


the Civilian Conservation Corps: its provision for 
leisure time and vocational guidance Master’s,| deve! 
938 Jowling G ‘ollege of C an? a 4 
1938. Bowling Green College of Commerce. 98 strai, 





p. ms, . 
DEENEY, MARGARET M. Survey of social agencies relia. 
in the District ef Columbia concerned with the Th 


emotional, social, and vocational adjustment of 
mentally handicapped children Master’s, 1940 
George Washington University 86 p. ms. 

Fear, RicHarp A. Why Connecticut CCC youth 


; Sock 


| sion 


left school. Master’s, 1940. Boston University, Scho 
62 p. ms, Atla 

DALE, KENNETH I. Educational program in North 
nual 


Dakota companies of the Civilian Conservation 
University of North Da- Th 
kota. 50 p. ms. 


a 
FREEMAN, RutH. Supervision in public health Supt 
nursing. Master’s, 1939. New York University, tady, 
205 p. ms. : 
Harpy, SAmveL F. Study of education in the the 
Civilian Conservation Corps camps of the second] Carr 
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the General Welfare: To Secure the 
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“The school and the church 


must be kept as centers where 
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oll minds are rallied around 
che stheir loves and hopes rather than 
New a 
around their hates and rears 
ated} Youth must be made to feel that there 
New}. 1-3 . 
}is a tomorrow worth working for 
raw-| Let us convince the young that all is 
Fre- } ; POPOL Y AF 
Arg| NOt over just because everything is in- 
sterrupted . . The goal of individual 
a success, which has been emphasized by 
Mas} our go-getter commercialism, is not 
~ adequate for tomorrow’s citizenship 
tea We must not allow the exigen- 
One } . . . . 
wal cles of military preparedness to weaken 
the support of education or distort its 
of . y 
e long-range perspectives We must 
ers) develop inner stamina, the capacity for 
%) straight. hard thinking and strong, self- 
cies} Teliant living.” 
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949? Sockman, at the opening general ses- 
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am the coming 


School Administrators’ Convention in 
Atlantic City, 
nual convention. 


The 


for its seventy-first an- 


school administrators elected 


} Supt. W. H. Pillsbury of the Schenec- 


tady, N. Y., schools, as president for 
Supt. 
Carrol R. Reed, of the Minneapolis 
schools, who automatically became first 
Superintendent Pills- 
bury assumed the presidency March 
15th. 


year, succeeding 


vice president. 


Organization “Honors Itself” 


Dr. Frank Pierrepont Graves, former 
commissioner of education for the State 
of New York, was the recipient this 
‘year of the American Education 
Award of the Associated Exhibitors 
of the National Education Association. 
The illuminated manuscript presented 
to Dr. Graves said in part : 
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American Association of School Administrators 


Any organization dedicated to the advance- 
ment of American education honors itself by 
paying homage to Frank Pierrepont Graves; 
for Dr. Graves to all who know him is a sym- 
bol of truth in an age of doubt, of intellectual 
integrity in an era that is not without its 
superficiality, of steady, enlightened progress 
in times when many have wandered impatient 
and unguided. 


Excerpts From Resolutions 


Now, more than ever, it is imperative that 
the schools play an active part in keeping open 
the channels of truth and in teaching young 
people to know and to seek these channels. 
The schools must preserve the vital distine- 
propa- 
gandist doctrine on the one hand and morbid 


tion between intelligent analysis of 
states of sterile skepticism and negation on 
the other. Emphasis must remain on positive 


faith in the American way of life. 


That was one resolution adopted by 
the association. Others included whole- 
hearted approval “to the policy of the 
United States Government in furnish- 
ing to those nations which are now re- 
sisting the ruthless aggressions of total- 
itarian nations, the fullest material as- 
sistance consistent with our own ulti- 
mate safety.” 

Under the caption, The Nation for 
the Schools, the following resolutions 
were included: 


The rights of the coming generation must 
not be sacrificed in meeting the present emer- 
gency, and educational opportunities for the 
youth of the nation must be preserved. 

If the schools as an important line of de- 
fense are to perform their tasks for the na- 
tion, they must have adequate financial sup- 
port, 

This association urges that present local 
and State appropriations for the general sup- 
port of the schools be continued without 
curtailment. 

For normal as well as emergency needs, 
the association recommends that the Congress 
adopt a plan of Federal aid for an equaliza- 
tion of educational opportunity throughout 
the Nation, such Federal aid to be admin- 


istered through the U. S. Office of Education 
and the State departments of education. 

For the emergency needs of the defense 
program this recommends 
tinued and augmented provision by the Fed- 


association con- 
eral Government for new construction, equip- 


ment, and teaching service for training in 


the defense industries. 

The association recommends that to meet 
immediate and condi- 
tions, special Federal appropriations of funds 
be made to those communities in which school 
enrollment has been significantly increased 
by the influx of families of servicemen and 
of workers in the defense industries. 


pressing emergency 


The association recommends that all pro- 
grams of public education be controlled and 
directed by the regularly constituted educa- 
tional authorities. 


Yearbook Featured 


One convention session featured the 
1941 yearbook of the association which 
is entitled, “Education for Family 
Life.” This yearbook was prepared by 
a commission of nine under 
leadership of Dr. E. W. Jacobsen, dean 
of the School of Education, University 
of Pittsburgh. 

Noted educators and leaders in many 
other fields participated in the conven- 
tion which was attended by some 12,000 
persons from the various communities 
of the Nation. 


persons 








Bricklaying 


An Analysis of the trade 


VocaTIONAL Drviston Butietin No. 208 


A new bulletin written primarily to meet the 
needs of instructors of bricklaying apprentices, 











but of interest and value to others. 238 pages, 

well illustrated. Price, 40 cents. Order from 

Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
ra <3 
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FREE PUBLICATIONS: Order free publications and other free aids listed from agencies issuing them 
COST PUBLICATIONS: Request only cost publications from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 
enclosing remittance (check or money order) at time of ordering 


(The free supply is usually too limited to permit of furnishing copies for all members of classes or other groups) 


@ Iliustrated circulars giving the history, a 
description, and general information regard- 
ing the Statue of Liberty National Monu- 
ment—Bedloe’s Island, New York (see illus- 
tration), Fort McHenry National Monument 
and Historic Shrine—Maryland, and Colonial 
National Historical Park—Virginia, are avail- 
able free by writing to the National Park 
Service, Washington, D. C. 

Revisions of the circulars of information 
on the history, geography, geology, wildlife, 
and recreational facilities of the following 
national parks are also available free upon 
request : Crater Lake National Park—Oregon, 
Glacier National Park—Montana, Lassen Na- 
tional Park—California, and Mount Rainier 
National Park—Washington. 


@ The official Congressional Directory of the 
77th Congress, 1st Session, corrected to De 
cember 19, 1940. may be purchased from the 
Superintendent of Documents, bound in cloth, 
at $1.25 per copy. Biographical sketches of 
the President, the Vice President, the Vice- 
President-Elect, and of the Senators and 
Representatives from each State; standing 
committees of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives; duties of each of the executive 
departments, bureaus, and independent offices 
and commissions are included in this direc- 
tory, as well as a list of foreign diplomatic 
and consular officers in the United States 
and in the foreign service, and lists of mem- 
bers of the press and radio correspondents 
entitled to admission to the press galleries 
and of White House photographers. State 
maps showing the congressional districts are 
appended. 


@ More than 6 million farmers are working 
together in cooperation with Federal, State, 
and local Government agencies to achieve a 
better balance between agriculture and the 
business and industrial life of the Nation. 
In order to state the national farm problem 
in terms of the present and to describe the 
national farm program as it is operating 
today, the publication entitled “Achieving a 
Balanced Agriculture,” first issued by the De- 
partment of Agriculture in 1934, has been 
revised and brought up to date. 
available free upon request. 


Copies are 


@ A technique for educating the public in 
health by means of testing and providing 
answers to test questions, developed as part 
of a study conducted cooperatively by the 
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New Government Aids FOR TEACHERS 


by MARGARET F. RYAN, Editorial Assistant 





Courtesy National Park Service 


Statue of Liberty torch. 


American Museum of Health and the Public 
Health Service at the Medicine and Public 
Health Building at the New York World’s 
Fair, is described in Reprint No. 2144 from 
the Public Health Reports entitled “Using 
Tests as a Medium for Health Education.” 
This technique is cffered by the authors as 
an effective, simple, and inexpensive pro- 
cedure applicable to other mass health edu- 


eation situations. Price, 5 cents. 


@ Forecasting the water supply is a service 
of interest to farmers, ranchers, shippers, 
bankers, and agencies concerned with power 
production, water supplies, and flood control. 
For more than 30 years forecasts have been 
made on the data obtained by making meas- 
urements of the water content of the snow 
that accumulates during the winter. The 
accepted method ~of making these measure- 
ments is termed “snow surveying.” Publica- 
tion No. 380 of the Department of Agricul- 
ture gives detailed instructions for that part 
of the work performed by the snow surveyor 
and makes suggestions for winter travel. 
It also touches upon the purposes served by 
snow surveys and the general principles of 


water supply forecasting. 10 cents. 


kk * k 
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other employees of institutions of higher the 1 


@ At the present time many professional ang 


education are without systematic protection} ects | 





of the types provided by the Federal old-age expel 
and survivors insurance system, according Thos 
to an article appearing in the December 1940} |. 
issue of the Social Security Bulletin unde little 
the title Higher Educational Institutions and “Atri 
the Social Security Act. The article sum-} hero 
marizes information available on the subject} gnist 


which the Social Security Board has assem- creat 

c 
bied on the various classes of workers ex-j| 
cepted from the Social Security Act, among vet 


mm 
whom are those employed in nonprofit educa- r 
tional institutions. Single copies of the nt 


letin sell.for 20 cents; the subscription price} the 
in the United States, Canada, and Mexico is} tribe 
$2 a year; in other countries, $3.75. feve! 
eve 
) diffic 

@ In her annual report to the Secretary of . 
gain 





Agriculture, Louise Stanley, Chief of the’ = 
Bureau of Home Economics, discusses the! tine! 
home and national defense, family econom-| and 
ics, foods and nutrition, textiles and cloth-| plac 


ing, housing and household equipment, and The 
publications and 


information services. 5 


our 

cents, . 
city 
, Rep 
@ Under the present set-up for the controlled 3 
> x 


private-pilot courses, a certain part of the? 
general instruction is to be given by the flight Neg 
instructor, including theory of flight, inspec} on y. 
tion of aircraft and engines, instruments} thos 
and parachutes. Flight Instructor's Manual 
(Civil Aeronautics Bulletin No. 5) aims to | 
standardize flight instruction and at the same | ‘ 
time provide the instructor with information » trib 
that will enable him to train his students} slow 





expe 
near 


as safe pilots equipped with a maximum} hyn 
of knowledge and technique in a minimum 


ier area 
of time. Copies of the manual sell for 30]... 
ClviL 

cents. - 
- | Neg 

to 
@ The Archivist of the United States an t 
then 


nounces the publication of a 303-page guide | 
to the more than 320,000 linear feet of records} Cons 
received by the National Archives to Decem- and 
ber 31, 1939. Described or listed in the guide| how 
are records of the United States Senate, off 
the 10 executive departments, 45 independent | 
Maps, charts, ; 
sound recordings, motion pictures, and pho It 
tographic material are included. Copies of aske 
the guide bound in heavy paper sell for 40) —— 


tion 


agencies, and 4 Federal courts. nati 


cents: a limited number, bound in cloth, are IN 
‘ - Colle 
available at 70 cents each. Essie 
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* *& %& The Negro Republic of Liberia 
is Africa’s “Little America.” 
Founded by American Negroes 





| repatriated to Africa by the American 


‘Colonization Society in 1820, it is one of 


a the most interesting resettlement proj- 
tion} ects in recent history, and a significant 
age} experiment in Negro self-government. 
Hing} Those who have read the story of this 
a little country on the West Coast of 
ang, Africa have been impressed with the 
um-| heroic struggle which the early col- 
ject} onists made to establish themselves and 
em! create a civilized community on the 
eX. 
oul very edge of paganism. . 
ug.| The odds against these pioneers were 
Bul} great: The climate was new to them, 
rie] the foods were strange, the native 
© 8) tribes were hostile, and the African 
fevers were deadly. In spite of these 
- difficulties, the American Negroes 
‘a gained a foothold on the African con- 
the tinent, set up a state the size of Ohio 
om-| and called it Liberia, because it was a 
oth-} place of liberty for the Negro race. 
and) The first little village was named for 
“| our President Monroe, and today the 
city of Monrovia is the capital of the 
nel Republic. 
the Something like 5,000 American 
int} Negroes were transplanted to Africa 
pec} on American Government ships during 
nt) those early years. These people were 
my expected to be the “leaven” among 
me| early 2 million uncivilized native 
jon >» Vibesmen. The penetration has been 
nts} slow, and today, after more than a 
ium! hundred years of it, there are still vast 
» areas of the country untouched by 
” civilizing influences. The American 
Negroes, being superior in knowledge 
an (0 the natives, have kept aloof from 
ide) them, generally speaking, and have 
rds| considered them good only for labor 
em} and domestic service. A new policy, 
“al however, was started in 1932 and a na- 
ent, UOnal program for education of the 
rts, » Natives was inaugurated. 
ho- It was as a result of this that I was 
of; asked to go to Liberia and direct the 
eS 
are ‘Now associat rofessor of education, Mills 
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College, 


Calif 
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work of the College of West Africa 
during the past 3 years. 
located in Monrovia, is a center for 
teacher training in Liberia. The 
student body, numbering over 600 (in- 
cluding morning, afternoon, and eve- 


This school, 


ning sessions), is largely made up of 
descendants of the American settlers, 
but there is also a good representation 
from the These latter 
have received their elementary train- 
ing in mission schools of the interior, 


native tribes. 


of which there are a hundred or more 
dcing a commendable piece of work. 
The Negro faculty is surprisingly 
well Most of them have 
been in school in America or Europe 
at one time or another. For example, 
the physical education director has an 
M. A. degree from New York Uni- 
versity; the home economics teacher 
has attended Columbia; and the science 


educated. 


School students at the College of West Africa. 


generation of Liberians. 


Experiences While Training Teachers in Liberia 


by John Harvey Furbay, Formerly President of the College of West Africa’ 


teacher has studied in Germany and 
Switzerland. 


Particular Needs 


Because of the particular needs of 
the country, the curriculum is built 
around the sciences. This is to pro- 
mote a basic knowledge for improving 
the hygienic conditions and to help dis- 
pel some of the deep-rooted supersti- 
tions. 

Africans are prone to take both their 
books and their teachers literally. One 
student teacher whom I observed was 
standing on the left side of the black- 
board while explaining something on 
the board, but he was directly in the 
way so that the students could see but 
little of the blackboard. When asked 
why he did not stand on the right side 
so the students could see better, he re- 
plied that the picture in his teacher- 


Daily physical drills are required of the new 


Both native and Americo-Liberian boys and girls attend this school 
which trains more than 600 students each day. 
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training textbook had shown the 
teacher standing on the left side, and 
he thought that was always to be 
followed. 

Discipline is a serious problem in an 
African school. The pupils have been 
accustomed to fixed rules and inflexible 
routine. This is tribal 
put this child on his own responsibility, 
to choose for himself what is right or 
wrong, is a big transition, and most of 
them cannot make it. Instead, they 
become unruly, and are subject neither 
to tribal custom nor to civilized codes. 
So it is necessary to keep a modified 
form of tribal discipline in the schools. 
Punishment is usually corporal. 

The African is eager to “learn book,” 
as he puts it. 
educated more than he wants anything 
else on earth. He longs for civilized 
clothes, books, and learning. He be- 
heves all these things will bring him 
power and aiso happiness. 


custom, To 


The native wants to be 


Activity and Growth 


The continent is today a place of 
teeming activity and growth. There 
are teachers’ associations, journals of 
education, and some beautiful academic 
campuses. Achimota College in Accra 
has a 3-miilion-dollar plant; the Uni- 
versity of Capetown is as up-to-the- 
minute as most of our State universi- 
ties; and the Pasteur 
Senegal, is leading in scientific research 
among the French colonies. 

Yet, side by side with this can be 
found the most primitive forms of 
tribal education. 

It is a mistake to assume that the 
uncivilized natives have no education 
ull formal schools are brought to them. 
They have an educational system that is 
as old as their tribes. 
at this primitive educational system. 

According to native custom, the chil- 
dren are taken from their parents when 
they ure from 6 to 8 years of age, and 
are taken to a “bush school” for train- 
ing until they reach adolescence. The 
boys and girls go to separate places. 
These jungle schools are highly secret, 
and the most learned of the medicine 
people in the tribe are the teachers, 
called “Zoes.” While the children are 
in the bush school, the parents are re- 
quired to furnish them rice for food, 


Institute, in 


Let us take a look 





Student body of College of West Africa. 


and any other necessities. Ordinarily 
the parents see little of their children 
during the years they are kept in the 
bush school. They sleep and eat with 
their instructors in mud huts, and the 
days are spent in varied activities. 
You would perhaps like to know what 
they are taught in these secret African 
jungle schools. Their curriculum is 
adapted to their tribal needs, and when 
seems quite 
Every- 


in this light 
adequate—though very static. 


considered 


thing is learned by rote, and the ob- 
jective is for the student to imitate his 
elders in all matters, to duplicate his 
life. 
learn how to improve upon the ways 
of his fathers, and the idea of changing 
anything would probably not occur to 


There is no chance given him to 


him, as the tribe has solved all its 
problems in days gone by, and now the 
youth merely learn the wisdom of the 
elders. 

First, the child is taught history. 
This consists of the traditions of the 
tribe, and the folklore that has grown 
up around it all. He is taught to be- 
lieve his tribe is the best tribe, and 


that it is especially favored. 
Reverence for Elders 


The child is taught the greatest rev- 
erence for his elders, whether living or 
dead, for all of one’s ancestors are still 
with him either in body or in spirit. 
In either case, they are important fac- 
tors in the life of the tribe, and control 
A native child 
When he 


comes to see anyone he will stand with- 


much of their fortune. 
is the essence of courtesy. 


out a word until he is recognized and 
asked what he wants. I have seen these 
children stand for 10 minutes motion- 
They 


would never think of seeking to attract 


less, waiting to be recognized. 


your attention. When an order is given} chi 


to one, he does not question it; and} use 





when one comes for advice or to get} tea 
a quarrel settled, he accepts a decision ? duc 
as final. \ swe 

The economic side comes next. A| ful 
child is taught to handle tools, make} me 
farm, build houses, weave cloth, and} leo 
many useful crafts. There is never any | like 
The girls | ma 
» tra 


unemployment among them. 
are taught cooking and farming. 

The law taught to every youth js} is 1 
the law of Juju, which is related to all} tic 
their superstitions and witchcraft. In I 





general, it serves a beneficial purpose! por 
Out- | wil 
side of this setting, it would be con- » 800 
form of social | Ev 
Voodoo is the antisocial and de-} a b: 


among the members of the tribe. 
sidered a dangerous 
rule. 
generate form of African Juju trans-} it : 
planted out of its element to American! wh 
shores, especially in Haiti. is 
Native trials are by ordeal. This is 9 ame 
a primitive form of lie detector. The anc 
suspects are given certain situations} Ver 
which will show up the one who is ner-} do 
vous or guilt-conscious. One of these} our 
ordeals is putting their} see! 
tongues. When they are taken off, the? of | 
boy with the dry stone on his tongue} ™a 
is declared by the medicine man to be} of ! 
guilty—and he probably is, for his} tab 
emotional state would not let his salival mol 
Wa} 


stones on 


flow and wet the stone. There are hun- 
dreds of forms of these ordeals, but? F 


they all have the same principle. | to € 
| nite 

Recreation Has Its Part left 
Recreation has its part in these jun feel 
gle schools. There are games, espe- thir 
cially those to the rhythm of drums his 
and other music. These dances (which but, 
mak 


they always call “play”) have intricate 





movements, all of which have their] “24 
meaning. One dance may represent} Pre 
fish swimming up a stream; while an- I 

Afr 


other may be their interpretation of{ “*" 
initi 


some mystical ritual related to theirs 
hoor 


fetishes. The music keeps them go-| 


ing, with its strong rhythm, and they last 
g . cere 
often dance the whole night through.| “" 
man 


There are other games, such as a form! 


. . | deep 
of backgammon, with as many as 80) °*l 


: ‘ : | “ 
holes. They make their own musicll > 
instruments, such as harps, drums, xy-} *7® 

: : d : ya rt. 
ophones, and various tinkling pieces of} part 
can 
metal. | 
fare. 


Health must be cared for, so each 


| 
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child is taught to recognize and make 
The medicine 
teachers instruct them in drugs to re- 


use of various herbs. 


, duce fevers, break colds, and produce 


Of course, they are care- 
fully instructed in various charms and 
medicines for keeping away witches, 
leopard men, water people, and the 
like. To become a bona fide medicine 
man or medicine woman, a course of 
from 
elders in that par- 


5 to 10 years 
is taken with the 
ticular secret cult. 

Preparation for marriage is an im- 
portant part of their training, as they 
will marry at the age of 11 or 12, as 
the bush 
Every girl is taught what to do when 


soon as they leave schools. 
a baby is born, and how to take care of 
it afterward. Every girl is a virgin 
when she is sold to be a wife. There 
immorality 


is practically no sexual 


among the native tribes. Sex crimes 
are punished most. se- 


We do not 


do as good a job of sex education in 


and adultery 
verely if they ever occur. 
our schools as_ those jungle people 
seem to do. 
of natural life. 
many taboos surrounding this aspect 
of life. and it is the removal of these 
that lax 
morals when the transition to civilized 


They teach it as a part 
Of course, they have 


taboos sometimes results in 
Ways comes, 

Finally, a philosophy of life is given 
to every native African child, so defi- 
nite and final that there seems nothing 
It gives him a 
feeling of security and finality in his 
It is bound up with all of 
his superstitions and medicine beliefs, 


left to wonder about. 


thinking. 


but, nevertheless, it hangs together and 


makes sense to him. Life has meaning; 
and it has continuity with all life that 
preceded him. 


The climax of their training in the 


' African bush schools is the mystical 


and woman- 
It is a colorful spectacle. The 
last stages of it are a great public 
ceremonial dance in full regalia of 
many They impressed 
deeply with the responsibilities of en- 
tering 


initiation into manhood 


hood. 


colors. are 


manhood and womanhood. 
They will now marry and become a 
part of the society of the tribe, and 
can take part in tribal councils, war- 


fare, and other activities of adults. It 
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is their great graduation day—it is 
commencement for them. 

This is but a fragmentary glimpse at 
native education in its primitive form, 


American School at Quito 


The American Minister to Ecuador 
reports that the American School at 
Quito has an enrollment of approxi- 
mately 135 students and additional en- 
rollments of 15 or 20 students expected. 


just as it was going on, no doubt, mil- 
lenniums ago. It gives us a small idea 
of the great gap that has to be crossed 
when these young people enter civilized 
life, with its mechanical wonders, such 


As now organized, the school con- 
ducts classes from the prekindergarten 
through the sixth grade. There are 
nine teachers on the faculty, of whom 
all but two speak English. Instruction 
is in the English language, except for 
a few courses such as Ecuadoran history 
and geography. The school has spa- 
cious grounds where fields are being 
laid out for athletics which are under 
part-time supervision of an American 
athletic instructor employed by the 
Ecuadoran Government. 


as ships, radios, airplanes, automobiles, 
electric refrigerators, ete. 

I would say in conclusion that an 
educator in Liberia should also be an 
engineer—not of mechanical things, 
but of human—for he must help those 
countless eager students construct some 
bridges across a 2,000-year gap from 
antiquity to modern times. That this 
can be done at all, is one of the greatest 
wonders of life. 











Display of the Flag 


The flag, by universal custom, is displayed on buildings 
and on stationary flag staffs in the open only in fair weather 
and only between the hours of sunrise and sunset. It should 
always be hoisted briskly and lowered slowly and ceremo- 
niously, care being exercised that at no time does it touch the 
ground. The flag may be carried in a procession or displayed 

indoors at any time. 
When the flag is displayed flat on a wall, either horizon- 
tally or vertically, the blue field should be in the upper left- 
hand corner. If suspended vertically over a street the blue 
field should be to the north or to the east. If suspended from a rope or from a 
staff out from a building the blue field should be at the peak, that is, farthest from 
the building. The book, The Flag of the United States: Its History and Symbolism 
gives the following useful rule: ““‘We always speak of the flag as the Stars and Stripes— 
never as the Stripes and Stars. Therefore, when we look at the flag it should read 
‘Stars and Stripes’—that is, the stars (in the blue field) should come first.’’ 

The center position at the front of a parade, float, or automobile is the favored 
position for the flag. The position next in importance is at the right as viewed from 
the moving column or from the vehicle. When displayed on a wall behind a speaker 
the flag should be in the center and above the heads of stage guests and speaker. 
If displayed on an auditorium stage from a staff, the flag should be at the speaker’s 
right, that is, at the left of the stage as seen by the audience. An effective way of 
displaying the flag indoors is to play a stream of air on it from a fan concealed in a 
display of ferns or flowers. 

The flag should never be draped. For draping use red, white, and blue bunting. 
Here, as in displaying the flag, blue is the honor color; consequently, the bunting 
must always be arranged with the blue on top or at the observer’s left, white next, 
and red below or at the observer’s right.—Prepared by Carl A. Jessen, Senior Spe- 
cialist in secondary education, U. S. Office of Education, in cooperation with The 
United States Flag Association. 
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THE VOCATIONAL SUMMARY ot 
and | 
In 
by C. M. ARTHUR, Research Specialist, Vocational Division teacl 
vcific 
a , P F . T 
A Chance To Cooperate To illustrate the functions which advisory nated for the purpose by the manager. Part i, 
| 

, -ommittees may exercise, the State superin- of the food consumed by these students wag 
How the vocational agriculture teacher and pa eres tartan Vv A donate’ by hotels. gro ies ‘tores. and otal stud 

. ndent « > instruc + - - ay, ate Is, grocery stores, 
ee eee teacher may coop- calls atte sa mn to the fact that the plumbe rs’ local food ‘purve yors. Students housed at th be al 
s P as alls attenti > fact th: . rs “g vors. § nts sed ; 

ee erection for farmers committee has been active in or ailing a local club operated it on a hotel basis as , a tives 
in marketing their products and managing aa ae : Bt apa : ms - 2 Ee ne 

program of instruction for plumbers and of their practical training. 


their farms on a business basis, has been 
suggested by W. F. Shaw, agent for distribu- 
tive education, U. S. Office of Education. 

It is the responsibility of the vocational 
agriculture teacher, Mr. Shaw states, to pro- 
vide instruction that will assist farmers in 
selecting land that is suitable for their farm- 
ing operations, selecting and securing nec- 
essary farm equipment, raising livestock, 
controlling crop diseases and insect pests, 
and selecting and storing seed. 

But the distributive education teacher or 
coordinator, he believes, may render invalu- 
able assistance to the vocational agricul- 
ture teacher by providing instruction in such 
subjects as the interpretation of market 
demands and trends, meeting the market 
demands for farm products, assembling and 
packaging products for marketing, trans- 
porting produce to market, marketing farm 
produce cooperatively, financing sales of farm 
products, advertising these products, expand- 
ing markets for farm producis, developing 
new markets, and advocating desirable farm 
marketing legislation. 

“The farmer as a businessman,’ Mr. Shaw 
says, “needs training in finance, economics, 
and the geography of local, State, and world 
markets. He should understand farm manage 
ment and control and how to advertise and sell 
farm produce.” 

Calling attention to the lament frequently 
heard, that “it is not easy to arrange any 
type of training in distributive subjects for a 
small town,” Mr. Shaw inquires: “But why 
may not the distributive occupation teacher 
cooperate with the vocational agriculture 
teacher and give distributive training to 
farmers whose living depends upon the suc- 
cessful management of large farming areas 
adjacent to small towns?’ 


Delaware Committees Active 


Latest reports from Delaware show that a 
State advisory committee and 15 trade ad- 
visory committees have been set up in con- 
nection with the trade and industrial educa- 
tion program in that State. Trade advisory 
committees now function in connection with 
courses for auto mechanics, bricklayer- 
masons and tile setters, carpentry and cabinet 
making, electrical trades, industrial chem- 
istry, machine shopwork, painting and deco 
rating, printing, plumbing, sheet metal work, 
welding, cafeteria and tea room work, dis- 
tributive education, cosmetology, and the 
needle trades. 


prospective plumbers, in establishing the 
scale of wages to be paid plumber apprentices, 
and in controlling the type and number of 
apprentices to be enrolled. The industrial 
chemistry committee has been active in deter- 
mining the content of the course of study in 
this field. The machine shop committee has 
concerned itself, also, in activities pertinent 
to planning, establishing, and conducting 
courses in machine shopwork. 

During the year the State advisory commit- 
tee assisted the State board for vocational 
education in plans for a State-wide industrial 
education program. 


At Home and Employed 


Local residents have been given employment, 
a reserve of emergency help for hotels has 
been built up, and wage money which under 
ordinary conditions would have been spent 
elsewhere has been spent in the North Adiron- 
dack area, as a result of training programs 
for waiters, waitresses, bellboys, and chamber- 
maids set up in New York several years ago. 

The training program was not confined to 
one community. Training was offered in two 
parts—in a preliminary course which was Ccar- 
ried on in several communities, and in a prac- 
tical course in one center where all students 
were given training and experience in local 
hotels. 

The preliminary courses were exploratory 
in nature. Their main purpose was to pro- 
vide the basic knowledge and fundamentals 
of hotel service. Successful classes were or- 
ganized in Malone, where sessions were held in 
the high school; in Plattsburg, where they 
convened in the State normal school; and in 
Saranac Lake, where they met at Hotel Sara- 
nace. The course was offered on a part-time 
basis, classes meeting from 4 to 6 p. m., 5 
days in the week for a total of 24 ‘sessions. 
Enrollees for the courses were drawn from 
out-of-school groups. 

Home economics teachers, hotel managers, 
physicians, beauticians, chamber of com- 
merce representatives and others, offered in- 
struction or lectured on phases of their re 
spective fields with which hotel service 
workers are concerned. 

The practical course was given in hotels at 
Lake Placid, which cooperated in providing 
supervised work experience for trainees. 
This course was offered for a 10-day period. 
Students attending the course—64 during the 
first year—were housed at a clubhouse do- 


At evening meetings students discussed, com. 
pared, and evaluated procedures and practices, Stud 
methods, and techniques used in their super- Th 
vised work experience, or heard talks on repr 
pertinent topics by guest speakers. educ 

Of the 49 students who finished the course) 


as : tary 
last year, 33 secured employment in hotel | noun 


signe 


: ates 
work. Six were unemployed 2 months after | N. 
ae 


the course was completed and one did not Of 
respond to the employment follow-up letter 3 1 
sent out to check on course graduates, ) reac! 
view 
>. . 
insti 
were 





service work, 2 as hospital assistants, 2 in 
household service, and 5 in miscellaneous 





Records and Modifications 





Fairfax County (Va.) teachers of home! 
economics will be in an advantageous posi- 
tion in planning their courses and their teach- 
ing programs next year, as a result of records 
they are keeping this year on the classroom | 
and home project work of 15 selected home. 
economics students. 


in h 
and 
Th 
empl 
throu 
assis 
inter 
repol 
the ; 


This plan, which was formulated by the 
teachers in cooperation with representatives 
of the Home Economics Service, U. S. Office 
of Education, calls for careful and pi . 
sive records on various items. A record will j 
be kept of the development of each student) ne 
with respect to personal appearance and 2 p 
grooming. full 

On forms similar to those used by the State! On 
nutrition committee in their studies of nutti- 


that 
tion habits, each student will be asked to file| and 


data on the meals she serves in her home} Scho 
during 1 week in December, 1 week in Maree <a 
and 1 week in May, as well as on the food boos 


she produces for this purpose and the stor 


r se 


’was 
age facilities she provides for this food. In mati: 


formal records will be kept of significant 





’ _ | that 
information secured from the students, their} wae 
parents, or their neighbors. eonal 





In addition, each student will be asked (0) 9) 5);, 
fill out an individual pupil record on which 


. Sete ay 7 rests ; articuls ob- ; 
she lists her interests and particular pr sricul 


‘ - F muni 
made in advancing her interests or solvilg 
that 


her problems, and keeps a record of her ac 
tivities in connection with home projects. 
Care has been taken in selecting the 


lems, and records any achievement she has 


| offer 
the } 


; } other 
girls for the experiment to choose students) 


’ é } nitie: 
from low, middle, and high economic and 80 


A 
: , rural 
For example, one girl will be : 
f 28ric 


Th 
gradi 
of th 


cial levels. 
chosen from a family with a small number © 
children, one from a middle-size family, and 
one from a large-size family. Other factors 
considered in selecting students for the e® 
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ik * periment were: 





Par 


Family income, location of 


home (suburban or rural), age, scholarship, 
and home responsibilities. 
In planning this experiment, Fairfax County 
teachers agreed also to attempt to get a spe- 
cific type of information in visits to students’ 


homes. 
| 0 


With the information secured from these 


ll student records, Fairfax County teachers will 

t the | be able to suggest modifications in the objec- 

part) Uves of their home economics instruction 
during the next school year. 

com 

tices, | Study Emphasizes Guidance Need 

apes The county superintendent of schools, a 

°¢ representative of the State department of 
education, the county supervisor of elemen- 

US} tary schools, and 14 high-school guidance 

de- 


h 
9 
eou 
afte 


otel counselors cooperated in a recent survey 


<- i signed to determine what becomes of gradu- 


Si ates and drop-outs of Mecklenburg County 


') (N. C.) high schools. 


i Of the 487 graduates included in the study, 
etter} 13 percent were attending colleges when 


}reached either by letters or in personal inter- 
|vyiews, and 16 percent were attending other 
‘institutions, making a total of 29 percent who 


| were receiving further training. Twelve per- 


10me | 
_|teent of those attending college were enrolled 
08i- , 
] in home economics or agricultural courses 
-ach- = ‘ < 
and 78 percent in academic courses. 
ords = : 
| The majority of the graduates who were 
“0om } 
employed reported that they had secured jobs 
lome ; : 
through personal application, or through the 
assistance of friends or relatives. Of special 
: interest is the fact that only three students 
tives , 
ff reported that they had secured jobs through 
ice ; . 
the assistance of school placement bureaus 
hen os . 
ill or school counselors Nine students got their 
will? , cae . ; 
, jobs through the Public Employment Service. 
dent, ,, : . 
[wenty-eight percent of the graduates and 
ands ,, 


} 32 percent of the drop-outs were employed 


full time or permanently. 


—_ One hundred and eight graduates reported 
— that they were dissatisfied with their jobs 
: and 103 that their jobs were satisfactory. 
os Schools and guidance counselors should be 
rch, interested in the statement made by many 
aa boys and girls that they took whatever job 


_) was available, and “without adequate infor- 


le mation and counsel.” The survey showed 
- that in far too many instances decisions 
he concerning life work were made with little 

consideration of individual interests and 


d te 
hie 
rob 


has 
ving 


ac 


') abilities. 

The need for adapting the high-school cur- 
>riculum to the careers of youth and to com- 
munity conditions is emphasized by the fact 
that there was little relationship between the 


offerings of the schools and the careers of 


5 the youth studied and the employment and 


,| other conditions in their respective commu- 


pnts 
hities. For example, only two-thirds of the 
be ‘rural schools in the county offered vocational 
r of ®8ticulture courses. 


ant 


i The highest and average salaries of the 


tors STaduates were practically the same as those 


ex 


.. of the drop-outs. 
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Drop-outs, the survey develops, were from 
all grades from the eighth to the eleventh. 
Only 4 persons with “good” scholarship rat- 
ings dropped out. Chief reasons assigned by 
drop-outs for leaving school were: Failure in 
work, 9 percent; indifference, 8 percent; dis- 
like of school or tired of school, 13 percent; 
to work, 20 percent; needed at home, 9 per- 
cent; married, 6 percent; poor health, 4 per- 
cent; suspended, 4 percent; other causes, 6 
percent; unknown, 21 percent. 

The 1-year study, which is now being con- 
tinued, grew out of a recognition on the part 
of high-school counselors of the necessity of 
adapting the high-school curriculum to the 
varied abilities, interests, and vocational out- 
look of the 2,900 pupils in the 14 Mecklenburg 
County high schools. 

The who made this 
study is that a continuous systematic guid- 
ance counseling program for students would 
result in better adjustment in employment of 
those who graduate and in holding in school 
many of those who drop out before gradua- 
tion on one pretext or another. 


consensus of those 


The Oregon Plan 


Every effort is made to impress upon pros- 
pective vocational agriculture teachers at the 
Oregon State College, the necessity of getting 
farm youth enrolled in part-time classes for 
out-of-school youth to work out a program of 
farming that may be developed over a period 
of years. 

Each teacher trainee scheduled for cadet 
teaching during the school year 1939-40 was 
paired off with one young farmer with whom 
he was to work throughout the school year. 

On his first visit to his young farmer- 
pupil the trainee stressed the necessity of 
formulating a farm organization and work- 
ing out a farming program that could be 
developed over a period of years. He ex- 
plained further that such a study and a plan 


would serve to call to the attention of the 


farmer certain weaknesses or problems in 
the organization of his farm business and 
that with these in mind, suggestions for 


remedying such weaknesses and solving such 
problems could be made. 

In most instances, teacher trainees have 
found that it is possible in conferring with 
young farmers to find in the case of each 
individual major problem, which by 
its very nature requires an analysis of the 
entire farm business. 

For example, one trainee found that the 
problem of the farm youth with whom he 
was paired was to work out a feed crop pro- 
gram that would provide the necessary feed 


some 


and nutrients for economical milk production, 
and to determine the best size of dairy herd 
farm. This problem 
now 


to maintain on the 


solved, the young farmer has been 
started on a farming program which he can 
develop gradually from year to year. This 
farm youth declares that he received more 


actual help in organizing his farm business 


from this joint study with the cadet teacher 
than he did from his vocational agriculture 
course in the high school and 2 years of 
college agriculture. 

Incidentally, this method of pairing a stu- 
dent teacher off with one young farmer and 
insisting that the teacher work out with him 
a long-time farming program based upon in- 
dividual farm conditions, has eliminated the 
disadvantages formerly arising from the 
shifting of cadet teachers and failure to pro- 
vide a protracted contact between individual 


teacher and individual pupil. 


A Lot of Experience 


A farm-junk-clean-up drive, a grange land- 
scaping project, and an orchard management 
job, were among the activities tackled and 
completed by the Sand Creek (Mich.) Future 
Farmers of America last year. 

The F. F. A. members were surprised at 
the results of their junk clean-up campaign 
which netted an imposing total of old wire 
fence, scrap iron, and machinery. The cam- 
paign accomplished three things: (1) It 
helped to clean the countryside of junk 
material of various kinds; (2) it provided 
hauling work for the father of a needy family 
composed of his wife and six children ; and (3) 
it brought the sum of $20 to the F. F. A. 
treasury. 

Local grange members and community resi- 
dents are still commenting on the landscap- 
ing job done by F. F. A. members on the 
grounds of the Horton Grange. With $100 
worth of shrubbery the grange was trans- 
formed into a pleasing landscape pattern in 
which the grange hall formed a background 
for stately Chinese elms, Irish junipers, and 
appropriate shrubs. 

Classroom discussion in the vocational ag- 
ricultural department in which the F. F. A. 
members who participated in the landscaping 
work were enrolled covered watering, prun- 
ing, and care of shrubbery. The practical ex- 
perience obtained by these vocational agri- 
culture students ijn landscaping and in the 
care of shrubbery is now being put to good 
use by many of them in landscaping the 
grounds of their home farms. 


The Wilkenson fruit farm managed by 
these vocational agriculture students con- 
tained 50 apple trees, 50 peach trees, 20 


cherry trees, and one-quarter acre of grapes. 
First, they drew up plans for handling the 
project on a profitable basis. Separate plans 
were drawn up by four different groups to 
cover pruning and grafting, spraying, fer- 
tilizing, and marketing the fruit; and as the 
advanced, members of these groups 
carried on all of the activities called for 
under the respective plans. 

Owing to the fact that the boys struck an 
off-year for peaches and also to the fact that 
the market for grapes was poor, the boys re- 
alized little profit on their venture. But they 
got a lot of experience, 
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In CCC Camps 
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Rehabilitation of Veterans “ 
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by Howard W. Oxley, Director of CCC Camp Education live 

reg 
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*&%** The Civilian Conservation Ing 
Corps has been making a sig- L I 

nificant contribution to the offi 

nation’s program of rehabilitation of he 
war veterans during the past 8 years. the 
Approximately 200,000 veterans have 
been enrolled in the corps since the first ay 
camp was established at West Point, a. 
Va., in June 1933. At the present time ; 
there are 136 veteran companies with = 
an authorized strength of 27,200 men. :. 
An analysis of the background of the a 
veterans reveals some facts which con- In 
trol the type of rehabilitation program ‘2 
to be carried dn. In 1933, the average yy 
age of the veterans was 42 years but it tho 
has, of course, moved upward each year “a 
until at the present time it is 49. Sixty- If | 
three percent of the veterans in camps obt: 
are married and 18 percent of the mar- ’ per 
ried men have their families living « 
within 25 miles of their camps. tior 
A Brighter Outlook cha 
Because of long periods of unemploy- thi ae lst wt 
ment, inadequate food and poor living Fe ee ee ee ber 
conditions, many of the veterans are in L the 


poor physical and mental condition 
when they first arrive in camp. Im- 
provement in physical health and the 
opportunity to compare notes with 200 
other men with similar problems ordi- 
narily bring about a brighter mental 
and spiritual outlook. 

A study of the occupational back- 
ground of the men revealed that there 
were 228 occupations, ranging from 
common labor jobs to skilled trades, 
such as machinist and electrician, and 
finally to professional and executive po- 
sitions, such as lawyer, teacher, and 
dentist. The following table 
this classification in some detail. 

A majority of the veterans (57 per- 
cent) were from urban areas, 21 per- 
cent from farms and 22 percent from 
rural nonfarm areas. Almost half of 
them (49 percent) had not completed 
grade school; 29 percent had completed 


shows 


Occupational classification, veteran enrollees 


{Data as of May 1940] 





Number 


Occupation enrollees Percent 

Laborer 5, 963 27 
Farmer 4, 434 0. 5 
Clerk, office 1, 150 5.3 
lruck driver 1,142 5.3 
Carpenter 913 1.2 
Painter 339 1,6 
Auto mechanics 322 1.5 
Chauffeur 288 1.3 
Machinist 269 1.2 
Textile worker 197 9 
Porter 164 s 
Electrician 134 .6 
Mechanic 806 4.1 
Miner 808 3.7 
Salesman 717 3.3 
Cook 688 3. 2 
Railroad worker 346 1.6 
Machine operator 131 6 
Iron worker 113 5 
Lumberman 110 5 
Janitor 106 5 
Barber 103 5 
Domestic 100 5 
Miscellaneous 2, 217 10.3 

Total 21, 650 100. 0 





the elementary grades but had no high- 
school training; 14 percent had had 
from 1 to 3 years of high school; 5 per- 


cent had completed high school, andy in! 
3 percent had attended college from J 
. ; mel 

to 4 years. 
Individualized Program 
i 


o 


The great variation in the habits! 
© > par 


| thr 


; ae aP gan 
necessity for a highly individualized Cor 


To be effective such a pro- 


attitudes, education, and occupational 
experience of the veterans indicates the 


program. mt 

- nehabilitat; ae: von} SUD 
gram of rehabilitation for the veterall/ g,. 
must be based on the needs, interests), 45) 
and abilities of each man. These are) ¢,,, 


governed by such factors as the needs) 


i aie Ni ' sub 
of his family, his emotional habits and) 4, 
attitudes, his general intelligence, his} 7 


eV) : A ot] > 7 > as ¢ 0! ® 
previous education, the skills he ha: ace “a 


quired in his work, and other factors, 4), 
The basic problem is one of bolstering! Wa 
the morale and developing a renewed) Qq 
ambition among the veterans in ordet ww, 
to restore their faith in themselves. | teri 
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which 


The the CCC at- 


tempts to aid the veterans cover a broad 


means by 


j variety of activities. First, the corps 
| provides work, employment, and an al- 
lowance of $30 per month, a place to 
live, adequate food and clothing. The 
‘regularity of camp life—sleep, eating, 
| housekeeping, work, play, and train- 
) ing gives a wide range of activities. 
| It was remarked by the commanding 
‘officer of a veteran camp recently that 
he considered himself responsible for 
the welfare not merely of the 200 veter- 
ans in his company but also of their 
, 600 dependents—their wives and chil- 
dren. The wages of the veterans enable 
‘them to relieve to a certain extent the 
stringent financial need of their depend- 
fents. They buy 
| wife and children, pay rent, interest, 


food and clothes for 


, taxes, mortgages and other necessities. 
|In fact, the wages have often made it 
‘possible for a broken family to reunite. 
| Camp officials attempt to go beyond 
|} those activities which are inherent in 
icamp life in order to aid the veteran. 
If his eyes are defect ive he is assisted in 


obtaining olasses. He recelves regular 


periodic dental care. His spiritual 
needs are pro\ ided with the consola- 
tions of religion through the CCC 


chaplains. If he needs vocational or 
jemployment advice or personal guid- 
ance, he is encouraged to come to mem- 
| bers of the supervisory staff. All of 


these special activities play their part 


| in rehabilitating the veteran physically, 
mentally, morally, and spiritually. 
Conferences 
Early in the past year it became ap- 
» parent that much could be accomplished 
through the united efforts of those or- 
ganizations interested in the veterans. 
| Contacts were made with veteran or- 
ganizations, the Veterans’ Placement 
Service and the Veterans’ Administra- 
‘tion, which resulted in a series of con- 
ferences throughout the country on the 
subject of guidance, training, and place- 
ment of the CCC veteran. 
The conferences were attended by na- 
tional and local post officials of the 


»American Legion, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, and Disabled American Veterans, 
CCC officials of the Director’s office, the 
War Department, Agriculture, and In- 
terior Departments, the Veterans’ Place- 
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ment. Representatives of the United 
States and State Employment Services, 
representatives from the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration in Washington and of the 
local veteran facilities and officials of 
the Office of the Administrator, Federal 
Security Agency. At these conferences 
it was determined how the resources of 
each agency could most effectively aid 
the veteran in retraining himself and 
securing employment in normal civilian 
life. 
Placement 

Due to the heavy demands of indus- 
try at the present time and to the drives 
made in recent years by many public- 
spirited organizations, the opposition 
toward hiring men over 40 has been par- 
tially overcome. Employers are now 
scouring the country for experienced 
workers, regardless of age. 

It is encouraging to note that the 
placement of veterans in private em- 
ployment is on the increase. During the 
18-month period, July 1, 1939, to De- 
cember 30, 1940, 5,367 veterans, 12 per- 
cent of those in the corps, were dis- 
This 


figure does not include 16.326 other vet- 


charged to accept employment. 


erans who left the corps during the pe- 
riod, many of whom have since secured 
employment. 
by the following figures, it appears that 
the trend in the percentage of those dis- 


Moreover, as is indicated 


charged to accept employment is defi- 
nitely upward. 

CCC officials are keenly conscious of 
the obligation which rests upon them to 
return as many veterans as possible to 
Placement, there- 
fore, is the keynote and the final test 
of the program of rehabilitation. The 
veterans have met with many obstacles 
during the past years in their attempts 
Experience 


private employment. 


to secure employment. 


Veterans in CCC camps discharged to accept 
employment 


[By quarterly periods, July 1939 to December 1940] 





Number Percentage 
discharged | discharged 
to accept to accept 


Number 


Quarterly period veterans 


in camps employ- employ- 
ment | ment 

July-September 1939 27, 530 876 | 3.18 
October-December 

1939 _ _ 27, 574 876 3.17 
January-March 1940 27, 713 679 2. 45 
April-June 1940 23, 547 M4 3. 60 
July-September 1940 26, 761 851 3.18 
October-December 

1940. __- 27, 709 1, 236 4. 46 





with them, however, has made it clear 
that they will participate in retraining 
courses provided there is a real possi- 
bility of obtaining a job. It is to be 
hoped that during the present expan- 
sion of industry, all agencies interested 
in the veteran will redouble their efforts 
to restore them to normal civilian life. 


* 


New “Papers” and “‘Digests” 


Defense Papers and Defense Digests, 
published by the American Association 
for Adult Education (60 East Forty- 
second Street, New York, N. Y.) are 
aids to discussion of the national de- 
fense program. Defense is interpreted 
in these publications as including not 
only the preparation of armaments, but 
also housing, health, freedom of assem- 
bly, America’s foreign policy, and many 
other topics implicit in the phrase “de- 
fense of American culture.” 

Both publications are written to meet 
the need for “readable” materials for 
adults on the tenth-grade level and are 
for use with high school, junior high 
They are 
suggested for such use by the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission in its pam- 
phlets on teaching materials on the de- 
fense of democracy. 


school, and college classes. 


Each 24-page number of Defense Pa- 
pers carries six to eight brief articles, 
many of them illustrated, and each ac- 
companied by questions for discussion, 
reading lists, and lists of motion pic- 
tures, and radio programs. Similar 
aids to discussion appear in each 16-page 
issue of Defense Digests. The Digests 
deal with one subject in each number. 
Titles to be published in the first series 
are: Our Policy in the Pacific, Freedom 
of Assembly, Housing for Citizens, Dis- 
cussing Your Defense, Women and De- 
fense, Your Town and Defense, Farmers 
and Defense, Health of the Nation, Un- 
employment and Defense, China’s War, 
and the U. S. A., Planning for Living, 
and Propaganda: Fact or Fiction? 

These 12 Digests may be obtained from 
the association for $1; in quantities of 
25 or more, 7 cents each. Issues 1-8 of 
Defense Papers are $1; in lots of 25 or 
more, 10 cents each. 
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In Public 
Schools 





Basic Curriculum Materia! 


“Basic to the writing of every new 
course of study,” says David E. Weg- 
lein, superintendent of schools of Balti- 
more, Md., in his preface to bulletins 
issued by the Baltimore school depart- 
ment, “is the determination of what 
are vital issues, the unmistakable 
trends, and the most promising posi- 
tien which public education should 
take. 

“Recognizing the importance of this 

roblem, the board of superintendents 
in the spring of 1935 appointed a com- 
mittee of over 100 selected individuals 
to be known as the committee on cur- 
riculum revision. This committee was 
assigned the task of surveying and 
studying the current social and eco- 
nomic scene, and of making recom- 
mendations for needed changes in the 
present courses of study. After the 
consideration of a large number of 
areas, it was decided that the committee 
should concern itself with the fol- 
lowing: 

Functions and Scope of Public Edu- 
cation in the American Democracy 
Today. 

The Effect of Technological De- 
velopment Upon Society. 

The Family in Present-Day Life. 

International Problems and Their 
Import. 

Attitudes Toward Authority. 

The Relation of Government to So- 
cial Welfare. 

The Conservation of 
sources. 

The reports of the committee on the 
above-named subjects were recently is- 
sued as bulletins by the Baltimore 
Department of Education. 


Natural Re- 


Demonstration Schools 

“Under the supervision of H. K. Baer 
the division of elementary schools of 
the West Virginia State Department of 
Education,” according to the West Vir- 
ginia School Journal, “is employing a 
plan for improving rural schools of the 
one-teacher type. 

“The plan is to designate certain 
schools in practically every county, 
ranging from 1 to 32 in each county, 
395 in all, as demonstration one-teacher 
schools. These have been so selected 
that one will be available to all teachers 
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in the county. A group organization of 
teachers has been effected so that in 
each area conferences will be possible 
during the year and may be centered 
about the demonstration schools desig- 
nated. An enlistment of all one-room 
teachers in the study of improved or- 
ganization and instruction is made pos- 
sible. Provision is made for frequent 
group conferences of one-room teachers 
in the demonstration centers for the 
purposes of observation and discussion 
of improved practices and techniques 
in modern one-room schools.” 


Norse and Swedish Courses 

“Continued popularity of Norse and 
Swedish language instruction in the 
Minneapolis public schools,” according 
to School Bulletin, a publication issued 
by the public schools of that city, “is 
attested by the fact that 753 pupils were 
enrolled in these subjects last semester 
in the 4 Minneapolis high schools where 
they are offered. This school year is the 
thirtieth anniversary of the introduc- 
tion of Scandinavian language courses 
into the Minneapolis schools. An an- 
niversary survey by the division of 
instruction reveals that of the 753 en- 
rollees, most are first or second genera- 
tion descendants of Norse and Swedish 
immigrants, with second generation 
descendants in the lead.” 


Series of Broadcasts 

According to Detroit Education 
News, “a series of broadcasts, ‘Know 
Your Local Government,’ opening Jan- 
uary 10 and sponsored by the visual and 
radio education department of the di- 
vision of instruction, will continue 
weekly through June 6. The programs 
are scheduled for Fridays, 1:30-1:45 
p. m. City officials will be featured 
throughout the series.” 


Interim Committee 


In 1939, the Minnesota Legislature 
created an interim committee on educa- 
tion to study the education system of 
the State and problems relating thereto. 
This committee recently made to the 
State legislature a 149-page report en- 
titled Report of the Interim Committee 
on Education. Among the topics treated 
in the report are: The Development of 
State School Aids; Revisions in State 
School Apportionments ; Higher Educa- 
tion; Public-School Administration; 
and Enlarged School Districts. 


W. S. DerrenBauGcHu 





y In Colleges in 


Efficient College Heating Plant 


It is reported that the most efficient Ei 
heating plant of its kind in the North 
west is at Washington State College. 

Designed and planned by Washing}. 
ton State College engineers, the ney) jor 
plant not only uses less coal than the vei 
one it recently replaced, and heats a3', jou 
percent more building space, but it prof Fr 
duces more than half of the electricity} of 
used on the campus. The average cog} | 
of the electricity produced by the plant} rey 
is 1.8 mills per kilowatt-hour. The um edi 
usual efficiency of the plant is attrib} gat 
uted to the chemical process of treating tisi 
the water used in the boilers. The nal 
process keeps the two enormous boilen lici 
free of the scale, which caused greajj a |: 





loss of heat in the old plant. I 
| ora 

University Colleges Balance Budge) Th 
ner 


The endowed colleges of Cornell Unif em] 
versity in Ithaca operated on a bali sta 
anced budget during the academic year § 
ending June 30, 1940, according to thé pay 
treasurer. The year’s activities rej wol 
sulted in an operating surplus of the 
$769.68 for the Ithaca colleges. out 

The medical college in New York opf 7 
erated at a deficit of $7,095.38 whichi 
was charged against the surplus of pr 
vious years’ operations, and each of t 
State colleges had small operatin 
credit balances. 

Donations made to the university for 
student aid and prizes for research, en tisin 
dowment, and other purposes, re, othe 
stricted and _ unrestricted, totalei{ mer 
$1,104,942.66. T 

The Cornell alumni fund reported ciat 
contributions from 7,219 alumni, an m4 Ser 
crease of 600 over last year, for a né jour 
total of restricted and unrestricted gifff men 
amounting to $206,430. , field 

The university’s endowment funds posi 
totaling $31,015,017.11 book valu WV 
earned at the rate of 4.077 percent; § thei 
slight improvement over the rate @in | 
4.0073 percent earned the previous yeatl jour 
Grounds, buildings, and equipment, of inte 
the endowed colleges are valued at $18 mn tl 
972,494.11, with $9,084,121.45 additional pere 
for the grounds, buildings, and equip} occu 
ment of the State colleges. 

Income for the year from students} as fi 
tuition and fees was $2,092.583.75 ; from] men. 
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a | State appropriations, 2 865,934.98 ; 
from United States appropriations, 
$889,213.14; from e ndowments, $1,098,- 
) 686.42; gifts from private sources, $480,- 
(46.42: the balance of the total income 
of $9,525,973.14 coming from other 
sources. Auxiliary enterprises, includ- 
ing dormitories, dining halls, infirmary. 
concerts, radio broadcasting, University 
trees. etc., had an income of $1,239,- 
| 262.22, and expenditures of $1,206,- 
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ney journalism graduates of Rutgers Uni- 
n thy versity are engaged in some “phase of 


Employment of Graduates in Jour- 
nalism 





Approximately 70 percent of the 


its i, journalis m activity, according to Dr. 
: pro} Fred E. Merwin, head of the department 
ricity} of journalism. 
» cot} Every branch of newspaper work is 
plani} represe nted, including daily and weekly 
e um! editorial and advertising jobs, news- 
ttrib} gathering organizations, general adver- 
ating, tising, and free lancing. Other jour- 
Thd nalism fields, such as magazines, pub- 
silent licity, printing, and publishing, ‘claim 
grea] a large number. 
Most popular branch for Rutgers 
graduates is the daily newspaper. 
| There are 46 men and 16 women (24 
percent of the total of graduates) 
Unif employed on the editorial and business 
bal) staffs of the dailies. 
yea) Similar positions on weekly news- 
o thé papers are filled by 14 men and 16 
; re) women (14 percent). This is one of 
Is of the few classifications in which women 
} outnumber men. 
k op Third most popular field of endeavor 
vhich is publicity. There are 10 men and 6 
f pre} women (6 percent), engaged in some 
»f th aspect of public relations work, either 
ating for the Government or private industry. 
There are 15 graduates, 12 men and 
y fo 3 women (5 percent), in general adver- 
a, en! tising. Several are with agencies, 
re, others are in retail advertising depart- 
talel{ ments. 
The news gathering services—Asso- 
orte ciated Press, and International News 
in iM Service—represent the only branch of 
a nel journalism ato ated exclusively by 
gift! men. There are 13 (5 percent) in this 
field, several holding responsible bureau 
uunds) positions. 
valu Women, however, are not without 
ein exclusive fields. There are four 
f 


idget 





te din magazine work, four serving as 
year journalism secretaries, and two doing 
it, @ interviewing. No men report activity 
$18; (in the same divisions. Sixteen girls (6 
ions) percent) gave “housewife” as their 
quip} Occupation. 

Radio and free lancing are on a par 
lents} as fields of preference. There are five 
from men, two women (3 percent) in radio, 
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and three men, four women (3 percent) 
doing free lance writing. 

Nonjournalism occupations claim 
one-quarter of the alumni. Sales pro- 
motion and life insurance are the most 
popular fields in this classification. 
Several men reported Army service. 

Unemployed graduates numbered 
only three, one man and two women— 
a total of 1 percent. 

Watton C. Joun 


In Libraries 





Next Steps 

In its recently issued Next Steps in 
National Policy for Youth, the Ameri- 
can Youth Commission states: “Li- 
braries provide an important form of 
educational service which has _ been 
greatly neglected 1 in the development of 
rural areas. Although the free public 
library may be ‘as American as corn on 
the cob,’ between 35 and 40 million rural 
people of the United States have never 
had any public library service except 
the highly limited services available 
through the rural schools ... Three 
years ago the President’s Advisory 
Committee on Education recommended 
a modest plan of Federal aid for rural 
library service through grants to the 
States beginning at $2,000,000 a year 


Emerging Library Practices 

The 1940 Yearbook of the New Jersey 
Secondary School Teachers Association, 
under the editorship of Leon Mones, is 
devoted to a study of emerging library 
practices in the ‘secondary. schools of 
New Jersey. As stated in its introduc- 
tion, this publication, Zhe Library as 
a School Function and Activ rity, is “an 
attempt to present suggestively and 
challengingly some high spots of li- 
brary aims and service as these may be 
observed within the secondary schools 
of New Jersey ...” Today school li- 
braries are expected not only “to be cen- 
ters for seeking and finding of informa- 
tion but they are expected to cooperate 
actively in the various enterprises of 
school concern.” 


Some Reasons Given 


Some reasons for the wider use of 
printed materials in the technical field 
are set forth briefly and pictorially in 
the American Library Association’s 
Why Industrial Training Needs Books, 
published with the cooperation of the 
U. S. Office of Education. This book- 
let points out that printed materials 
can supplement and reinforce effec- 


tively shop and class work, can insure 
the continued progress of the student, 
and can help seekers after jobs. 


Streamlined 


Writing in a rural education edition 
of the Lavonia Times, Sarah Jones, as- 
sistant director of textbook and library 
service in the Georgia State Depart- 
ment of Education, states: 

“Libraries have gone streamlined. 
They have become mechanized and mo- 
torized. In riding over the highways 
of Georgia you must have noticed black 
trucks, all bearing the legend . 
County Library Bookmobile. 

“Like other good business houses, li- 
braries are carrying their commodities 
to the people instead of waiting for the 
people to come to them. They are sell- 
ing such products as education, recrea- 
tion, and information through the me- 
dium of books and other printed and 
visual materials, . . . 

“The average size bookmobiie carries 
about 1,500 books, a collection of Gov- 
ernment pamphlets and magazines. 
Because of the close cooperation be- 
tween service agencies in a particular 
county, it occasionally delivers recrea- 
tion equipment, projectors, and display 
materials to schools or other commu- 
nity centers. .. .” 


Monthly Reading List 


The Newark Public Library has re- 
sumed publication of the Library Let- 
ter, a monthly reading list for teachers. 
In a special series of ‘five issues, it will 
cover various aspects of the problems 
confronting the Americas. The first 
number deals with Latin America and 
lists more than 80 books for children 
of primary and elementary grades as 
well as a number of teaching references, 
pamphlets, and periodicals. Other is- 
sues will have as their subjects: Our 
Cultural Background from Europe, 
Children of North America, Under- 
standing Each Other, and Growing in 
Democracy. 

According to Beatrice Winser, li- 
brarian of the Newark Public Libr ary 
“It is hoped that the list will prove a 
real help not only to teachers faced 
with this problem [of finding suitable 
material on Latin America for children 
of elementary reading ability] but to 
all educators interested in enlivening 
their classroom work and making real 
to boys and girls the need for a closer 
relationship of all the Americas.” 


Role of Bookmobile 


In a recent issue of Jilinois Educa- 
tion, Ralph E. McCoy, of the Illinois 
State Library, describes the role of 
the bookmobile in extending library 





facilities and services to rural areas. 
As Mr. McCoy explains: “This modern 
methed of bringing the library to the 
rural children is a part of the State 
library’s program of regional coopera- 
tion, which is designed to extend free 
book service to approximately 114 mil- 
lion persons in Illinois who are now 
without access to local public libraries. 
. .- It is the plan of Secretary of State 
Edward J. Hughes that a system of re- 
gional depository libraries, stations, 
and bookmobiles over Illinois give rural] 
school children the same opportunities 
as their city cousins. P 


Ratew M. Dunsar 


In Other Government 
Agencies 


Bureau of Mines 


The film library of the Bureau of 
Mines has been made available for the 
advancement of cultural relations with 
Latin America. Motion pictures deal- 
ing with a variety of technical subjects 
have been shown in Mexico, Brazil, 
Argentina, and Peru, and in the last- 
named country a regular schedule of 
showings has been established. Simi- 
lar service to other South American 
countries may be inaugurated later. 

Films depicting the manufacture of 
safety glass, the development and 
make-up of the internal-combustion en- 
gine, the production and uses of cement 
and concrete, and the evolution of the 
oil industry have been received enthus- 
iastically by audiences made up of en- 
gineers, scientists, and _ students, 
according to word received from Peru 
by the Bureau of Mines. 


Civil Aeronautics Administration 


More than 19,000 young men in 907 
training centers are enrolled in the final 
session of the 1940-41 CAA civilian 
pilot training program—15,000 are 
starting the preliminary work which 
leads to the private pilot’s certificate 
and an additional 4,000 are enrolled in 
the secondary classes which carry the 
trainees through a more advanced stage 
of flight training, according to the 
Administrator of the CAA. 

Thirty-five Latin Americans are en 
rolled in the preliminary course. They 
are members of student bodies of some 
of the colleges and universities par- 
ticipating in the program and repre- 
sent 15 Central and South American 


countries. 
*K oe * 


Courses in cross-country flying de- 
signed to teach night as well as daytime 
flying and to familiarize pilots with 
procedures used in the preparation of 
flight plans, charting courses over the 
Federal airways, two-way radio com- 
munications, and other functions of 
aircraft operation which air-line co- 
pilots are called upon to perform, have 
been introduced into the civilian pilot 
training program. 

These courses will be given to a se- 
lected group of men who have suc- 
cessfully qualified in both the 
preliminary and secondary work under 
the program. Training of the first 
quota of instructors in this type of 
flying has already begun. Eventually 
there will be 200 cross-country in- 
structors, 


National Park Service 


The 14-acre site of the first English 
settlement in the New World—the 
Fort Raleigh section of Roanoke Island, 
Va.—has been acquired by the National 
Park Service for permanent preserva- 
tion as the Fort Raleigh National 
Historic Site. 

Under terms of the Federal accept- 
ance of title, provision was made for 
the continuation of the annual presenta- 
tion of the drama-pageant of Paul 
Green entitled “The Lost Colony.” Co- 
operative arrangements were also made 
by the Department of the Interior and 
the Roanoke Historical Group provid- 
ing for uninterrupted operation of the 
Fort Raleigh Museum which contains 
valuable books, maps, charts, and ob- 
jects associated with the period of the 
first colony. 

The new national historical site will 
form part of the proposed Cape Hat- 
teras Seashore National Recreational 
Area embracing more than 100 miles of 
the barrier reef chain. It is a few miles 
from Kill Devil Hill National Memo- 
rial, site of the Wright brothers’ 
epochal first flight with a heavier-than- 
air machine. 

Marearer F, Ryan 
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Theses in the Lib ‘ary 


The United States Office of Education 
several years ago began the collection 
of information research 
studies in education and the publica- 
tion of an annual bibliography of such 
material. When, a few years later, the 
Education Index began publication and 
indexed the important periodicals, it 
was clecided to eliminate from the Bzb- 


concerning 
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liography of Research Studies in Edw 
cation all material appearing ig 
periodicals and limit the contents 
masters’ and doctors’ theses and educa.) 
tional research studies made by mem9 
bers of college and university faculties 
It has always been difficult to obtaiq 
access to unpublished theses. Many 
universities do not lend them under ang 
circumstances, others require permis 
sion from the authors before the theseg¥ 
can leave the library, and still otherg 





guard them closely in the archives of 
the institution where they are avail 
able only to users of the referencg 





room. 

In order to meet the growing de? 
mand for interlibrary loans of the ma 
terial listed in the bibliography the lit 
brary of the Office of Education begag 
in 1932 the collection of published and 
unpublished theses in education. Thé 
colleges reporting research studies for 
inclusion in the bibliography weré 
asked to deposit in the library any of 
the theses which they reported in orde 
that these might be made available fog 
interlibrary loan. The response fro 
the colleges has been most cordial an 
the collection has grown beyond ex 
pectation during the past 8 years. If 
now numbers 4,000 theses from 71 instig 
tutions. To facilitate the service, the 
theses which are available for loa 
from the library of the Office of Edue: 
tion are starred in the Bibliography of 
Research Studies. in Education, witll 
the explanation that all unstarred itemg 
will have to be borrowed directly fron 
the universities at which the degreeg 
were granted. The demand for the 
loans has been great and the theses have» 
gone to all parts of the country, and 
also to foreign universities. 

During the past year 174 institw 





tions reported theses and _ research 
studies for inclusion in the bibliog} 
raphy. The Bibliography of Research? 
Studies in Education (Bulletin 194 
No. 5) is available in public, university 
and college libraries where it may bé 
consulted by teachers and students of 
education. Copies may be purchased 
(35 cents each) from the Superintend 
ent of Documents, Government Print 
ing Office, Washington, D. C. 


Sapra W. Voucur, Librariath 
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